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THE OUTLOOK. 


The tedium of formal balloting for United States 
Senators in the Legislature of New York State was 
broken in upon last week by a genuine sensation. 
One of the Legislators produced $2,000, which he 
handed over to the Speaker, saying that a brother 
legislator had offered it to him to vote for Chauncey 
M. Depew. If the object was, as charged by Mr. 
Depew’s friends, to destroy his chances, and send 
him back to private life, as Senator Pomeroy of 
Kansas was destroyed by a similar charge several 
years ago, it wholly failed of its purpose. In the 
face of the accusation the ballots for Mr. Depew 
were slightly increased, reaching on the last vote 
fifty-four, and three absentees are claimed for him 
by one of the organs of his faction, There is abso- 
lutely nothing whatever to connect Mr. Depew with 
the alleged offer-of money ; and so little evidence 
to sustain the charge against the accused briber that 
we will not lend our aid in casting a shadow over 
his name by reporting it. At the same time, it 
must be confessed that the hypothesis suggested by 
some newspapers in the Depew interest, that the ac- 
cusation is the result of a conspiracy, is highly im- 
probable. It would have been just as easy to secure 
two men to commit perjury as one; and as easy to 
swear that Mr. Depew gave the money as to swear 
that it was given by asubaltern. The Legislature 
has appointed an investigating Committee ; but no 
one is so sanguine as to suppose that the investigation 
will discover anything. At present the whole question 
resolves itself into an issue of veracity between two 
legislators, and a disinterested public, not knowing 
which to believe, will believe neither, but hold its 
judgment in abeyance, 





The Legislature has wasted quite time and money 
enough in this fruitless balloting ; and so far with no 
promise of any result in which independent citizens 
can take any pride, The time is opportune to send 
back to the Senate men independent of a 
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Messrs, Conkling and Platt shall go back to the Sen- , 
ate is already settled in the negative ; and the su- 
preme question now is, Has a Republican Legislature 
brains and principle enough to select two Senators of 
character and reputation to take their places? The 
plain duty of the Republicans is to get together, drop 
all candidates that divide them into irreconcilable 


| factions and unite on two men who are above and | 


apart from this unseemly squabble for spoils. [If | 
they cannot do that, the sooner this Legislature ad- 
journs and remits the question of a Senatorial repre- 
sentation to the people of the State the better. It is 
difficult to see what Mr. Conkling or his faction are | 
now fighting for. If he wants to form an indepen- 
dent party he is throwing away the only possibility of | 
doing so. For such a party is to be formed not by log- 
rolling with a Legislature but by appealing to the | 
public, and not on a personal or Custom House issue, 
but on some question o1 questions of public concern + 
and national importance. 





The practical power of Christianity has seldom re- | 
ceived a more striking exemplification than in the | 
report which comes to us from Chattanooga. The | 
Army of the Cumberland propose to hold a reunion in | 
that vicinity in commemoration of the battles of | 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain and Missionary | 
Ridge. The Confederates have formed an organiza- | 
tion for the purpose of welcoming them on behalf of | 
the whole army of Confederates in the South. It is | 
said, so far, not a single ex-Confederate soldier asked | 
to coéperate in this demonstration has declined. And | 
this only eighteen years after the battles in which 
these two armies were engaged in these same | 
heights in deadly conflict ; eighteen years of recon- | 
struction whose political contests have certainly done | 
nothing directly to promote peace and good-will be- | 
tween North and South! This is an echo of the 

angels’ song sung eighteen hundred years ago above | 
the plains of Bethlehem ; it is quite as angelic as the | 
original, and quite as striking a testimony to the di- 
vine power of that Saviour whose coming has Made | 
such a miracle of peace possible. 





The anniversary of the American Home Mission- | 
ary Society in Chicago last week was the most en- | 
thusiastic and successful in its history. Music Hall | 
was full to repletion at every meeting, and the dele- | 
gates speak in the highest terms of the true Western | 
cordiality with which they were entertained. The | 
principal addresses were from Dr. Goodwin, Presi- 
dent Seelye and Dr. H. M. Storrs. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor of this 
city. The most notable feature of the Anniversary | 
was the discussion of the Mormon question, which 
was presented in two speeches of exceptional ability 
by the Hon. D. C. Haskell and the Rev. William M. 
Barrows of Salt Lake City. A memorial to Congress 
was adopted, as the result of the discussion, in which 
the whole matter is treated with vigor and from a 
practical point of view. Mr. Barrows comes to-this 
city as Assistant Secretary of the society and will 
doubtless add much to its effectiveness. Altogether 
the occasion was a great one, and is the opening of a 
new period of growth and advancement in the history 
of this important Christian enterprise. We shall | 
give our readers a full account of the meetings next | 
week, 


The rioting in Ireland is assuming almost the pro- 








portions of civil war. The mob have torn up the | 
rails on one of the railroads and destroyed telegraphic | 
communication in order to prevent movements of 
the troops. Collisions between the military and the | 
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instances have been accompanied with very serious 
The Roman Catholie clergy appear to be 
powerless to restrain the violence of the people; in- 
deed many of them openly sympathize and affiliate 
with the revolutionists in spite of the injunctions of 
the Pope. The rumors that the government intended 
to suspend all processes of eviction until Parliament 
should take final action on the Land bill are put at rest 
by an official circular issued by the Irish executive, act- 
ing under directions from Mr. Forster, Secretary for 
Ireland, directing all county constabulary to forward 
to the government sworn reports of anticipated ob- 
struction to evictions, in order that the government 
may furnish the necessary military forces. The sup- 
pression of the Land Leagne as an illegal body is 
said to be again under serious discussion, The New 
York ‘‘ Herald,” which was the strongest opponent of 
Mr. Parnell during his visit to this country, in a sig- 
nificant editorial last week suggests that the most 
radical measures that have ever been proposed by 
any of the Home Rulers may be the only solution of 
the Irish problem ; namely, granting to Ireland the 
right to manage her own local affairs by her own lo- 
cal legislature, as the affairs of the colonies—Canada, 
for example—are managed, 





The French Senate have refused to pass to the 
consideration of M. Gambetta’s bill for changing 
the method of voting in France from that of the 
Scrutin d’ Arrondissement, as we vote for represent- 
atives, each district electing its own member, to that 
of the Scrutin de Liste, as we vote for electors in the 
Electoral College, each district electing a number 
of representatives on one ticket. The effect of 
this decision of the Senate is to postpone any 
action on this measure for the present; the im- 
pending election will be held in the old way—each 
district voting for its own candidate; M. Gambetta 
will not get the advantage of his scheme in a larger 
radical Republican delegation in the next general 
assembly, as he probably hoped to do; M. Grevy, 
who is supposed in this matter to lead the Oon- 
servative sentiment, will have the political ad- 
vantage. It is, however, quite possible that M. 
Gambetta’s plan may arouse the enthusiasm of 
the French people, and give him an issne with 
which he ean carry the nation by an overwhelm- 
ing majority ; of this there are already some indica- 
tions. The Cabinet members have refused to speak 
or vote on this measure, They are indeed placed in 
an awkward predicament ; for if they vote for the 
measure they run counter to the President, who has 
appointed them ; if against it, they run counter to 
the Assembly: and under the French as under the 
English Constitution the Cabinet holds its position 
only so long as it can command a working majority 
in the Lower House. The relations of President, 
Cabinet and House of Deputies to each other have 
indeed yet to be determined, and only actual experi- 
ment can finally adjust them. In the issue joined 
between M. Gambetta, at the head of the Radical Re- 
publicans, and M. Grévy, at the head of the Conserv- 
ative Republicans, there can probably be but ona 
final result—the triumph for the time being of the 
more progressive Democracy. M. Gambetta is the 
leader of the people; and they will follow where he 
leads, 

The conditions of life in this country and in En- 
rope are so radically different that it is difficult for 
Americans to appreciate political problems abroad, 
This fact is illustrated by the present crisis in Bul- 
garia, where the issue joined between a corrupt and 
ignorant democracy and a Russian oligarchy is such 
that true republicans can have little sympathy with 
either party. The oppression under which the Bul- 
garians have so long suffered at the hands of the 
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unspeakable Turk has left them without either the | 
intelligence or the manhood necessary for successful 

self-government. The first parliament of the Bul- 

garian kingdom after the treaty of Berlin had de- 

creed Bulgarian independence rivaled in incompe- | 
tence the worst assemblies of our own Southern | 
States during the first experimental years of recon- | 
struction. Ignorant legislators, representatives of a | 
peasantry who had never been permitted to manage 
even their own private affairs, and were utterly un- 
trained in affairs of the State, led by a few ranting 
radicals and some corrupt politicians who seized the | 
opportunity to make out of the new State all that | 
they could, constituted the bulk of this parliament, 
which could neither be guided nor restrained by the | 
minority of conservative and thoughtful members, | 
This state of things affords some excuse for Prince 
Alexander’s revolutionary procedure. Butif anarchy 
is Scylla, on the one hand, Russian despotism is | 
Charybdis on the other. For there appears to be 
very little doubt that Alexander is acting under the 
inspiration of Russian advisers; the commissioned 
officers of his army are nearly all of them Russians ; 
and Russia has semi-officially announced its approval 
of his measures for the temporary suspension of the 
legislative body, the establishment of martial law, 
and for the trial by courts martial of persons accused | 
of offenses against the State. 


Oriental politics, so far as they are of sufficient im- 
portance to command the attention of Western read- 
ers, are becoming simply indications of Euroyean | 
intrigues. Almost every political struggle in the 
East is now, rightly or wrongly, laid at the doors of 
some European power, and this is notably true of the 
conflict now going on in Persia between the Kurdish 
sheik Obed-Ullah and the Persian Shah. Early in 
the year this warlike sheik retreated to his mountain 
fastnesses and spent the interveniag months in prepar- 
ing for the spring campaign, collecting arms and 
disciplining a very considerable body of troops ; when 
the season opened he swept down into the lowlands 
with 20,000 men, devastating and utterly ruining the 
country through which he passed after the true 
Eastern fashion. The warfare on the part of the 
Persians is no less brutal, and the whole struggle 
might be lightly passed over, as being of no greater 
importance than border warfare usually is, were it 
not for the fact that the Persians declare that Obed- 
Ullah is actively sustained by Turkey and passively 
by England ; a Persian newspaper asserting that his | 
followers are armed with English rifles and that his 
ammunition was furnished by an English consul. The 
Persians propose to meet this state of affairs by 
calling in Russian troops, and to avert the embarras- 
ment that would arise from a possible conflict be- 
tween Turkey and Russia Lord Granville has offered 
to aid the Shah in his struggle with the sheik. 





It is reported that a dynamite mine has been dis- 
covered close to the railway station at Gatschina, | 
where the Tsar has his retreat—or rather where he is | 
imprisoned in his own castle—and it is rumored that 
he is about to remove to Peterhof, at the mouth of | 
the Neva, and will travel between this new refuge 
and St. Petersburg always by water and accompanied 
by a convoy of torpedo boats. Unhappy Tsar! And 
there are Americans who think a Republican govern- 
ment is not stable, and that a monarchy is the refuge 
from the ills that afflict a nation whose most serious 
perturbations are those over a Custom House appoint- 
ment and a Senatorial resignation. 


The annual report of the condition of India, which | 
has recently been published in England, has attracted 
wide attention, and discloses in a very pathetic and 
effective way the exhaustion which is now going on 
in that country. Since the English conquest there 
hes been a steady drain upon the resources of India 
to foster and build up England. British manufac- 
tures have been forced upon the Hindoos and native 
manufactures of every kind have been discouraged. 
A vast and very expensive Government has been sus- 
tained at the expense of the native population, and 
yearly colonies of young Englishmen have gone out 
to make their fortunes in a few years, holding as a | 
principle of action that the only compensation for | 
their forced exile in a trying climate was the unusual | 
facility afforded them for accumulating wealth. | 





| Mother Church, 


ROMANISM AND ITS REMEDY. 


How many Protestant ministers and church members have 
joined the Roman Catholic Church—say during the past 
twenty-five or fifty years ? 

How do you account for such an exodus? 

What do you think could be done to prevent it—i. e., this 


| exodus ? 


What do you think of Protestantism being a failure ? 

What author would give me the most light on this subject? 
AN INQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, OBERLIN, Ohio. 

HERE are no statistics which give accurately 
the number of additions to the Roman Catholic 
communion from the Protestant churches. Father 
Preston, of this city, to whom we sent your inquiry, 
thinks that not less than a thousand Protestant 


| clergymen have gone over into the Roman Catholic 
Church in England and America during the past | 


thirty years. 
be given. 

It must be remembered, however, that the changes 
are not all from Protestantism to Romanism. The con- 
version of a Roman Catholic priest is indeed a rare 
event ; but a great many more Roman Catholic lay- 
men have come ‘out of the Church during the past 
quarter century than have gone into it from Protest- 
ant communions. The exodus not only in the United 
States, but in France, Germany and even Italy, has 
been very large. It has been large enough to form 
in Germany a new and respectable though small de- 
nomination, that of the Old Catholics, and to give in 
France a religious foundation to the political revolu- 


Of the number of laity no account can 


| tion which has converted the Empire into a Republic. 


It has been so large in the United States that the 
priesthood abroad have tried in vain to check immi- 


gration to this land of heresy, and the priesthood | 


here have tried with equal ill success to prevent the | ‘ 
becomes a Romanist. 


children of immigrants from learning to think for 
themselves in our public schools. 
tion from the Church of Rome is a torrent ; whatever 
current seems to set the other way is but an eddy pro- 
duced by the very violence of the stream that flows 
toward liberty. The exodus is from Egypt. There 


will always be some stragglers to go back, discour- | 


aged by the struggles in the wilderness, 

There are a great many persons who desire to rid 
themselves of the responsibilities of freedom. In pol- 
itics, suffrage is a bore; they are quite willing to 
leave professionals to make up the ‘‘ slate” for them 
tovote. In religion, thinking is a ‘‘ nuisance ;” they 
are quite willing to have a professional do the think- 
ing and tell them what to believe. The Protestant 
community is full of people who want a minister, or 
a Sunday-school teacher, or a religious newspaper, to 
tell them what they ought to think and what they 
ought to do. Every week we receive letters from 
such ; who appeal to us as to a pope sitting on a 
throve, authorized to pronounce authoritative judg- 
ment on what they ought to wear, or whether they 


| ought to dance, or go to the theater, or read novels, 


or ride on Sundays. They do not want an opinion 
merely, but a judgment. They do not want to give 


| an account of themselves to God; they want some 
one to give account for them. The more dogmatic | 


their preacher the better they like him, The min- 
ister who settles nothing, but only impels them to 
settle things for themselves, is not popular ; thinking 
is fatiguing. 

Now, the Roman Catholic Church meets just this 


want ; meets itadmirably. It takes off from all such | 


the burden of thinking. It claims to be a voice from 
heaven ; all that Samuel has to do is lie down, close 


| his eyes, and say, Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 


eth. This is the very luxury of lazy piety, and we 


only wonder that no more are enticed by it. The de- | 


vout Catholic is relieved from all religious responsi- 
bility ; the Church takes it from him. To all ques- 
tioning, What is truth ? What is duty ? his clergyman 
gives him a definite, dogmatic and final answer. He 


has no looking forward to a Judgment day ; for once | 


a month his judgment day comes, when he goes to 
confession and settles up the account for the past four 
weeks and gets direction for the four weeks to come. 
If men and women are children, if ministers are their 
appointed ‘‘ fathers,” if obedience is religion, and if 
God has appointed a hierarchy to do the world’s 
thinking for it, then there is no rest and refuge so 
good for a soul weary of life’s perpetual problem as the 
But what if men are MEN, and 
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lic ritualism. If we are to have cathedrals let us 
have them of stone, not of plaster imitations; if 
pictures, let them be paintings by masters, not 
chromos ; if processionals and genuflections, let us 
have a host to bow before ; if priestly authority, let 
us back it witha priestly hierarchy. Between liberty 
and bondage there is no middle ground. Protestant 
dogmatism is a schoolmaster to lead us to — 
Rome. The remedy for Romanism is a profound 
faith in the right and duty of individual judgment. 
The Ithuriel spear at whose touch all hierarchical 
claims shrivel is the divine declaration, So then 
every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God. The Christian Union cannot tell its Inquiring 
Friend whether she may wear a diamond, or whether 
he may ride on Sunday, nor can the priest tell his 
| parishioner whether he may eat meat on Friday, or 
what penance she must pay for a round dance. 
Every one must give account for himself to God ; 
and neither The Christian Union paragraph nor 
the priestly prescription will serve as an account- 
ing. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians is the divine 
answer to the question, What is the remedy ? for it 
is Paul's letter to a people called unto liberty and in 
danger of falling from liberty’s grace. The best 
literature to study will be found in the letters of Paul ; 
the best example for the minister to follow is that 
which the Apostle has set. He that has been taught 
that to think is a duty as well as a privilege, that he 


| must judge for himself, that no one can judge for 


him, that he may take counsel] but cannot shift re- 
sponsibility, that he may have many teachers but on- 
ly one Master, that to be free to build his own nest 
and find his own food is both nobler and happier than 





Modern migra- | 


to be caged and fed by another, will never go back to 
Rome. Only he who is but half a Protestant ever 
The remedy for Romanism is 
two-fold—intelligence and liberty. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIU. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Srr—Is it because there is no good or suitable music in 
existence that our Sunday-schools are compelled to use such 
execrable trash for their anniversary songs? The hymns are 
bad enough, but the music is much worse, and it would seem 
as if most of that used this year must have been selected for 
the sole purpose of giving a few organists an opportunity to 
display not only their ignorance of some of the simplest rules 
of harmony and composition, but also their utter lack of 
anything approaching a musical idea ora conception of what 
would be suitable for the occasion. 

While in other things we strive to give our children the 
best, and to encourage a taste for and an appreciation of the 
highest, why should we in music do all we possibly can to 
lower the standard and to form a taste for the very worst ? 
A thorough revolution in our Sunday-school music is one of 
the pressing needs of our land. CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 

BROOKLYN, May 30, 1881. 

E publish the foregoing letter with great sat- 
isfaction, though not with much idea that it 

will produce any reform in the Brooklyn anniversary 
music, which has become almost hopelessly bad. 
Three years ago, when the committee having the 
matter in charge availed themselves of Barnby’s 
‘‘Hymnary,” and chose a number of hymns which 
were not doggerel and as many tunes that were not 
empty jingles, it seemed a prophecy of better things. 
Last year, however, witnessed a return to the mere- 
tricious songs and tunes that had prevailed in pre- 
vious years, while the selections for the anniversary 
just past displayed even a further backward move- 
ment. We are not unmindful of the difficulty of suit- 
ing the musical and literary taste of 50,000 people—if 





the Brooklyn Sunday-schools number so many—but 
there is no allowance or excuse to be made for work 
that is so utterly worthless as that of the last two 


| years. 


Perhaps, however, it is too much to expect that 
| the Brooklyn hymns shall be any better than those 
| provided for the habitual use of the Sunday-schools 
all over the country. In point of fact they are no 
| better and not much worse. One may search through 

a dozen of the popular collections of Sunday-schoo! 

music without finding as many tunes that possess 
| any intrinsic merit whatever, or hymns—except a few 
| of the standards—whose poetic quality would en- 
| title them to admission in any first-class newspaper. 
| The books, for that matter, are made not so much to 
| sing from as to sell. Two or three persons who have 
won somewhere a local reputation for musical skill 


Under this state of affairs it is not strange that India God is the only Father, and to every man God has are employed to grind out the quota of tunes, words 


has been decimated by repeated famines, that she is | 
staggering under the heavy load of taxation, and that | 
her condition has become so critical that the English 
conscience is pricked, and the question promises to 
be no longer, What can we get out of India? but, 
What can we do for her? 





given a mind, that he should think for himself, and 


liberty is a sacred duty, and responsibility is inalien- | 


able ! 

The remedy for the exodus, so far as the exodus 
is a fact, is not a feeble mimicry of Roman Catholic 
dogmatism or a tinsel imitation of the Roman Catho- 





for which have been written to order by professional 
| verse writers whose sole qualifications for the task 
| are alittle idea of rhythm, and a certain knack at 
rhyme, Not infrequently indeed the music is writ- 


ten first, and the verses are made to suit it, ‘* When- 
ever you find a good tune,” said some one to the 
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writer the other day, ‘‘ take it to ———. She'll write Immigration treaty) be won by Yellow—reckoned at gress says ‘‘ white person”’ it does not mean to in- 


any kind of a hymn you want for it.” 

Finally, when the work is finished, and the whole 
vocabulary of precious metals and stones has been 
searched for an appropriate title, it is thrown upon 
the country, and the Sunday-schools are left to find 
out for themselves what worthless material it con- 
tains. It is because the song books are so generally 
worthless that they are so short-lived. When the 
few tunes in them that are worth singing have been 
once learned, and practiced for a time, the little charm 
which they once possessed is gone ; the book ceases 
to be useful and a new one is demanded. This proc- 
ess of course is satisfactory to those who get up the 
books, since it makes a continuous demand for new 
publications, but to the schools it is an occasion of 
constant dissatisfaction and unrealized hope. 

We do not wonder that our correspondent should 
ask the question, ‘‘ Is it because there is no good or 
suitable music in existence that our Sunday-schools 
are compelled to use such execrable trash ?” It is the 
revolt of a sober and sensible mind against the senti- 
mental ditties and catch-penny melodies which in the 
interest of the book-makers American Sunday-schools 
have been for so many years compelled to sing. A 
few years ago we should have been puzzled to answer 
our correspondent’s question, not because there is not 
good music in existence, but for the reason that at that 
time it was hardly accessible. It is not flattering 
to American composers to say that it is not native to 
this country, and that until lately it could not even be 
obtained in this country. Its introduction here is due 
to some of the Episcopal churches, which imported 
from England about ten years ago a few hymns such 
as ‘Sun of My Soul,” ‘‘ Abide with Me,” ‘‘ Jerusa- | 
lem the Golden,” ete., which immediately became 
popular and found their way into our native books. 
One or two compilers thereupon awoke to the fact 
that there were in the English hymnaries rich treas- 
ures both of music and hymnology, and began to 
select from these stores additional hymns, incorpora- 
ting them with the native music. Others went even 
further, and drew exclusively for their collections 
from English sources. One of the earliest books of 
this class was Mr. Lasar’s ‘‘ Hymnary,” which was 
first published about eight years ago, and has won 
from that time increasing recognition, A new collec- 
tion of chureh music by the same author was noticed 
in these columns a few months since, and now still 
another for Sunday-Schools is announced for publica- 
tion by Messrs. Biglow & Main, entitled ‘‘The Chapel 
Hymnal,” 

Another book which has come to us within the 
last fortnight, and which seems to be an admira- 
ble compilation of the best English hymns for chil- 
dren, is ‘‘ The Sunday-School Hymnal,” published 
by the Congregational Publishing House, Boston. 
From such observation of this volume as we have 
been able to make we judge that both hymns and 
tunes have been selected with excellent discrimina- 
tion, The words are simple and devotional, while 
the music, comprising such well-known tunes as | 
“Hark, Hark, My Soul,” ‘‘ Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” ‘‘ Hushed was the Evening Hymn,” ‘Ten 
Thousand Times Ten Thousaud,” and many others 
less familiar, is from the foremost English composers. | 

It is true, perhaps, that this class of music is more 
difficult to teach than the jingle of the song books, | 
but it is the testimony of all who have tried it that | 
when once taught it endures. Wherever it is used 
side by side with the other it illustrates the theory of 
the survival of the fittest. ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden” | 
will be sung with delight when ‘‘O Golden Here- 
after” has been long forgotten. We advise our read- | 
ers to give it at least a trial, procuring either one of 
the books which we have named, or if they cannot | 
afford the luxury of books for the entire school, hav- 
ing a selection of the hymns printed on slips of paper 
and teaching them by rote. 








COLOR IN NATURALIZATION 


TS an American politician must not be color- | 

blind. Color underlies our chief questions, 
There has been danger that in the Great Gallery the 
ultimate portrayal of the American landscape would | 
one day be hung, labeled, ‘‘ A Disarrangement of 
Black, Red and Yellow, by White.” Lately, White, 
at the trouble of four years’ war and a constitutional 
amendment, and at an expense of some thousands of 
millions, has citizenized Black—counted at four mill- | 
ion souls—and is not sorry. Yet there are good peo- | 
ple fearful of overwhelming evils if citizenship should | 
be offered to our 300,000 Red men, or should (through 
undiscovered, unintended workings of the Chinese | 
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last accounts at less than 100,000. 

In Nebraska, a week or two ago, a lawsuit was on 
trial in which an Indian claimed that he had been 
made a citizen by the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
complained of an inspector of election for refusing his 
vote. The same claim was mooted a few years ago, 
in Oregon, but failed; the judge considered the 
Amendment as having been intended to citizenize 
only the blacks, and as inapplicable to Indians. 
Probably a purpose of carrying the question to the 
Supreme Court is the motive for the second suit. 

The fear which has been expressed that the pro- 
posed immigration treaty with China will operate, if 
adopted, to citizenize our Chinese residents by whole- 
sale, seems unfounded. There is no general wish 
among our people for any such result. Nothing could 
be further from the known policy and wishes of the 


imperial government of China in acceding to the | 


treaty, The bitterest enemies of the Chinese resi- 
dent$ have not charged them with desiring to become 
citizens ; on the contrary, one of the strongest counts 
in the indictment against them is that they come for 
a temporary stay, and hoard their wages for an early 
return home. The language of the proposed treaty 
excludes any idea of an intention to impart citizen- 
ship. It speaks of the Chinese as ‘‘ Chinese subjects” 


| and ‘‘subjects of China,” and nowhere promises them 


any higher rights than those ‘‘ which are accorded to 
the citizens and subjects of the most favored nation.” 
Moreover, the treaty is avowedly a limitation upon 
the privilege of existing treaty rights. Any claim to 
citizenship which could find an inch of standing 
ground in the new treaty might take an ell in the old 
one. If to these considerations be added the fact, 
now confidently stated, that the number of Chinese 
residents is diminishing, one may easily see that the 
objection is as unimportant as it is unfounded, In 
the project of the treaty China simply offers us the 
privilege—doubtful now—of restricting the immigra- 
tion of laborers; to refuse the privilege from the 
notion that claims to citizenship may somehow be 
strengthened would be preposterous. 


The question recurs: Why—although Red and 


Yellow have not been citizenized, as Black has been, | 


en masse—may not individual Indians and Chinamen 
become naturalized, by petitioning the courts, in the 


same manner as a Frenchman, German or Irishman | 


may? What protects our institutions from the peril 
that thousands of Indians or Chinese will some day 
run through a naturalization mill organized for the 
purpose, as thousand of other foreigners have done 
during times past, at a city-hall not a thousand miles 
from Printing House Square? The color line drawn 
in the old naturalization law (1802) is what prevents, 
That act said, ‘‘ An alien, being a free white person,” 
may become a citizen. This clearly excluded blacks 
and Indians, and left little opportunity for question 
as to any other races, or as to mixed bloods. But, 
after native-born blacks were citizenized by the 
Amendment, an act of Congress (1875) extended the 


privilege of naturalization to ‘‘aliens of African | 


nativity.” Since then the rule has not seemed so 
clear, As respects Indians the settled judicial opin- 
ion is that they cannot be naturalized by individual 
petition under existing law. 
in 1802, and were then fully within the view of Con- 
gress, and the evident intent of the restriction to 
white persons was to exclude them as well as the 
blacks. Nothing has occurred competent to change 
the law thus explained. Very lately a half-breed In- 
dian asked to be naturalized, but the judge said, 
“‘No; you are not ‘white ;’ to be a white person 
one must have more than half Caucasian blood.” As 
respects Chinese, opinions are not so unanimous. A 
few applications have been made in different parts of 
the country, by Chinamen, for naturalization, Some 


judges have denied them, saying that Mongolians | 


are not white persons, nor Africans, and therefore 
are not admissible. Judge Moran, of Illinois, ren- 


dered, last February, an elaborate, carefully reasoned | 


opinion to this effect. In one or more instances 


such applications have been granted, upon the | 
| ground that what was really meant in 1802 was to ex- 


clude the Negroes and Indians, and that the law, 


standing as it now does, ought to be understood as | 
, admitting foreigners generally to citizenship, and 


barring only persons of Indian blood, As no appeals 
are taken from these naturalization decisions, the 
question has not been carried directly to the Supreme 
Court. No doubt it will some day arise indirectly, 
and the views of the Supreme Court on the question 
of color in naturalization can be obtained. Startling 
as it may seem, that court, about a year ago, gravely 
decided that black is not white, and that when Con- 





They were numerous | 


| clude the Negro. The tenor of the three-page opin- 
ion deemed necessary to establish this position is 
such as to indicate a probability that the court would 
pronounce Mongolians outside the pale of the natu- 
ralization laws. And, in the policy of the country, as 
well as in the judgment of courts, Red appears to 
stand a chance of being admitted to the company of 
White and Black at an earlier date than Yellow, 








NOTES. 
The lesson at the feast which Dr. Hoyt sets out for our 
readers this week will be found both suggestive and health- 


ful; ‘‘Laicus" reports the Deacon’s idea of faith as one not 
without value in the endeavor to bring clearly before the 
mind that which is often needlessly obscured; Dr. Crosby 
completes his examination of the New Revision, and 
President Andrews presents a view of the protection prob- 
lem which will be of interest to moderate and judicious think- 
ers, however they may range themselves on this question ; 
Mrs. Bradford points out the characteristics of WiHiam Black, 
the most popular of contemporaneous English novelists, em- 
phasizing his sympathy for and skill in portraying the most 
delicate phases of the great world of nature; Mr. Rexford 
and Mr. Wright teach in their different ways the divine 
lesson of rest. To the Home Mrs. Harris contributes 
a suggestive poem, Sophy Winthrop one of her admirable 
sketches, and Mrs. Treat a charming picture of Antwerp life. 
Under Science and Art an account of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts will be found, and in the column of Books and 
Authors Dr. Mulford’s ‘* Republic of God” is reviewed by the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, whose recent book, *‘ On the Threshold,” 


has already secured such wide circulation and recognition. 








The greatest obstacles to the prompt acceptance of the 
Revised New Testament among adult Christians are, the asso- 
ciation of the old version with years of experience, and the 
fact that the phraseology of the former version is already 
fixed in the memory with the tenacity of early impressions, 
which makes a revision of the memory as well as of the text 
necessary. The children of to-day may be saved from both 
these difficulties in connection with the revision by its prompt 
introduction by parents into the home, and by teachers into 
the Sunday-school. Every one must recognize the fact that 
in spite of prejudice and difficulties the new version is sure 
to be the accepted one within a very few years, and for the 
sake of the children, to save them from the necessity of con- 
quering associations and revising their memories, its intro- 
duction where children are involved ought to be very prompt. 
It is perhaps fortunate, considering the strength of prejudice 
| and conservatisin, that the next six months’ Sunday-school 
| lesssons are in the Old Testament. By the end of that time 

we expect that those who publish the lesson helps will be 

ready to put the revised text rather than the old one into the 
| lessons from Mark, which are assigned for the whole of next 
year. In this connection it is announced that Rev. W. F. 
Crafts has already prepared, and I. K. Funk & Co. have pub- 
lished, a Bible Praise Service, containing responsive readings 
from the revised New Testament, interspersed with appro- 
priate songs—the Scripture and music being arranged under 
the following successive heads: ‘*The Heavenly Father,” 
“Jesus,” ‘* The Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ Man in Sin and Peril,” ‘* Man 
in Christ,” ‘‘ The Christian’s Inward Rest,” *‘ The Outward 
Fruits of Christian Life,” ‘‘ Christian Duties,” ‘* The Chris- 
tian’s Reward.” The object of the Praise Service is to show 
that the old doctrines of Christianity are not weakened but 
confirmed by the revision, while incidentally bringing before 
| an audience or a Sunday-school, in a brief exercise, some of 
| the most representative changes. Such a service, with 
appropriate remarks, in a Sunday-school will help toward the 
early introduction of the revision in Christian work with the 
young. 


| A correspondent writes us as follows : 

I have read with pain your article in this week’s issue entitled * A 
Reasonable Request”—the petition of the Roman Catholics asking 
leave to have Romish service in the House of Refuge on Ward's 

| Island. Why should this be granted, in the face of their andisguised 
determination to be “ masters in America,” and the “ barefaced prep- 
arations "2? Are they not as much the idolators of the land as were 
the heathen whom God commanded the children of Israel to extermi- 
nate? Is it right for God’s children to aid them in their idolatry or 
give them encouragement ? M. C. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that we are authorized to 
act upon thc same principles upon which God acts. On the 
contrary, we are explicitly forbidden from taking God's 
judgment seat and undertaking to execute God’s judgment 
on men. We should have as little right to condemn the Ro- 
man Catholics as idolators because God saw fit to destroy the 
Canaanites for their corruption and iniquity as we should 
to set fire to the city of New York because we thought it 
more guilty than Sodom and Gomorrah. God has not put 
his sword into our hands, and we have no right to take it. 
We need not aid others in a worship which seems to us false 
or misleading ; but by what right do we attempt to forbid 
them to worship in their own way even within the bounds of 
| a reformatory ? 





The Musical Festival for 1882 is rapidly taking shape. A 
very strong committee has been appointed who will conduct 
and indorse the enterprise, and a fund of $75,000 or $100,000 
will be raised. This fact, together with the names of the 
persons who have become personally identified with the un- 
dertaking, would be enough to insure its success. The fur- 
ther fact that it isto be under the direction of Theodore 
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Thomas will indicate its musical quality. Regular rehearsals | 
will be held in Steinway Hall, Wednesdays, and in Chandler's 
Hall, Brooklyn, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Mr. Thomas 
intends to accept only good voices combined with the ability 
to read music, and in this way the chorus will be made up of 
experienced and accomplished singers. It is proposed for | 
the renderings of Handel and Beethoven to secure a chorus 
of not less than 2,000 voices. The affair promises to be | 
notable in many ways, and ought to be the very best festival | 
of the kind that has ever been given in this country. 








Professor Charles F. Gilson, whose death took place in the | 
Everett House in this city last week, was a man of unusual | 
charm of mind and loveliness of character. Secluded from 
active life by a long and painful physical infirmity, he was in 
the fullest sympathy with the movements of the age, and in | 
his quiet effective way was always a preacher of the truest | 
and sincerest living. His culture was so generous and so 
well balanced that Williams College will have sad reason to 
regret the accomplished scholar who has so long strengthened 
and adorned her faculty, but those who were admitted into 
the circle of his friendship will think less of his acquirements 
and more of those natural and beautiful qualities of character 
which infused a peculiar charm into the daily life of Professor 
Gilson, and made any extended intercourse with him memora- 
ble for stimulus and helpfulness. 


To-day the new Commissioner of Street Cleaning assumes | 
the duties of his ottice, and will have the hearty sympathy of 
the great population to whose comfort and health he is to | 
minister. The heavy rains of late have not been without 
their compensation and have done much to make his work 
easier, but we trust they have not blotted out from the minds | 
of easy-going New Yorkers the record of dust and mud | 
which bas so far made up the larger part of our local history. 
As long as the old Commissioners ask for public support in 
public offices let it be remembered against them. 


Among the passengers on the City of Chester was Mr. Eliot 
McCormick, of The Christian Union, who goes abroad after 
several years of very faithful, assiduous and continuous 
service, for a brief respite, the best a wearied brain-worker 
can take. Our readers may expect a picture or two of for- | 
eign scenes from his artistic pen, and the benetit of his in- 
creased freshness and vigor in the various departments of | 
The Christian Union when he returns. 


The editors of The Christian Union would be glad to re- | 
ceive the addresses of the following persons, for whom let. 
ters have been waiting for some time at this office: The 
Rey. Jesse Bowman Young, Mr. E. O. Vaile, Mr. A. R. Wells, 
Mrs. R. M. Griswold, Sarah G. A. Pratt and Sarah H. More- 
ton. 


The note from Dr. Breed, of Philadelphia, which we publish | 
in another column, is of significance as representing a cautious 
and conservative view, which is inclined to think that ‘the old 
js good enough” and to use the new as a commentary rather 
than as a new version. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Please explain the meaning of 1 Timothy iii., 9, also 1 Peter ii., 3. 
Is this a command of God that a woman, to be a Christian, should 
take off all finery and put on a dress with no fizery of any kind, not 
even aruffie or plait, but without any trimming? We have a sect 
here teaching that doctrine. My wife is getting of the faith, and I 
believe it to bea wrong anda sin committed by teaching such doc- | 
trine, and I wish a true explanation of the verses. I think that God 
does not want us to look bad and dress in such a way as to attract 
the attention of the world by dressing too fine or too poor. My ob- 
ject in writing this is to settle this between my wife and myself. If | 
Iam wrong I will give up. This sect has 1 Timothy ii., 9, in the gen- 
era] rules of their discipline, and enforce it to the letter by cutting and | 
taking off everything that makes them look decent in society. | 

CrysTa Lag, Ill. net. 

It is avery common but avery serious and mischievous 
error to regard specific illustrations of great principles when 
found in the New Testament as special laws binding upon the 
conscience and the life through alltime. This was the pre- | 
cise error of the Pharisees, who bound themselves by burden- 
some obligations to minute regulations affecting the dress, 
manner of life, religious rites and the like. This whole notion, 
that religion consists in obeying an external precept or law, | 
both Christ and Paul repeatedly denounced as false. Paul 
lived at a time when Grecian life and art were degenerating 
into every form of extravagance and excess. He warned | 
Christian women from following the example of the pagans 
and emulating them in the manner and style of their attire. 
If women must not wear gold or pearls, because of what Paul 
says in the ninth verse, they must leave the Sunday-school | 
and the day-school ; because in the twelfth verse Paul says, 
‘I suffer not a woman to teach.” There is, however, a gen- 
eral principle underlying these verses applicable to all time; 
viz., that there is danger of bestowing excessive attention on | 
mere matters of dress, and loading the person with excessive | 
ornament, and this Christian sobriety and earnestness every- 
where and always forbids; if God had not meant men and 
women to take delight in gold, silver, precious stones and 
pearls, he would not have made them, and implanted in men | 
and women the instinct which perceives and rejoices in their | 
beauty, nor employ them, as he has done in Scripture, as | 
symbols of the heavenly state. 


—Please give the meaning of the word Plantagenet; how many 
rulers were so called, and when they reigned. 

The word is derived from planta genista, Latin: French, 
plante genét; a sprig of which the Dukes of Anjou wore in | 
their hats. It is said that the first earl of the Anjou family, | 
having committed some crime, made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he was scourged with broom twigs of this plant, and 
thereafter he assumed this name, which became the surname | 
of a line of English kings of French origin on the paternal | 


whether Drs. 


side—Henry II., of England, the first of the line, having been ( 
the son of Geoffroy V., Duke of Anjou, and Matilda, daughter 
of HenryI. Henry IT. ascended the English throne 1154 ; his 
descendants reigned during 331 years, the last of the line 
being Richard III., who fell at Bosworth, 1481. In the 
fourteenth century the line was divided after the deposition 
of Richard IT. into tworival factions, York and Lancaster. 
To the house of Lancaster belonged Henry IV., V. and VI: 
(1399-1461) to that of York, Edward IV., and V., and Richard 
III.—(1461-85). ‘* Plantagenet” was especially used as a 


| distinctive surname by Edward IV. 


—Does the faith of the Lord Jesns Christ require in the believer 
any sort of mysticism or philosophy—using the terms in their popular 
or dictionary meaning ? R. W. 

In a certain sense everything that lies beyond our own ex- 
perience is mystical. The mother’s love is full of mysticism 
to the child; the world of color is mystical to the blind man; 
the world of music to the man without musical sense. So 


| faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, as a living. personal, but unseen, 


inaudible presence, always seems mystical to those that have 
had no experience thereof. But faith does not require any 
sort of mysticism ; that is, he who desires this experience of 
a living, personal, present and helpful God has simply to take 
the Christ of the New Testament, and follow his words of 


| counsel there given, to come, by speedier or slower methods, 


into the life of fellowship with him. ‘If aman love me he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with him.” 


—Having about $1500 deposited in Savings Bank, and being desirous 
of getting a little larger interest than I am able to do as invested, I 
would ask, Have you knowledge of any investment ycu would advise 
me at the present time to make to the amount of $500? If you know 
of nothing promising, with reasonable certainty of safety, an ad- 


| vance greater than can be had in savings banks I should not care to 


change. Would it be wise to let it remain where it is for a more 
favorable opportunity ? Mass, 


The sum mentioned is not sufficiently large to invest ad- 


| vantageously, and the safer way would be to leave it on 


deposit at the savings bank. Most bonds, excepting Govern- 
ments, are issued in #1,000s, or if there are small bonds of 
any description there are very few of them in the market, 
and the high prices to be paid for them would absorb any 
possible gain to be made in interest. 


—A young couple would like to know, through the column of In- | 
quiring Friends, about what sum would be sufficient to furnish com- 
fortably, though not at all extravagantly, a small house of six or 
seven rooms, located in a western town. Also, the probable amount 
necessary to support them for one year. 

This question is altogether too indefinite. A family lives | 
in a town not noted for cheapness on the modest sum of #300 
ayear. That same family could lay up half that sum in 
certain western towns where eggs and butter and poultry 
cost almost nothing. A good way to get at this question, 
which is an interesting and useful one, would be to get the | 
actual experiences of some young people who have tried and | 
know how to live on small incomes not only comfortably 
but gracefully. We should be glad to hear from such. 

—Which Catherine of Russia was Catherine the Great? Is there a 
life of Catherine, wife of Peter the Great, and who is the author? 

Catherine I. Murtha Rabe was the wife of Peter the Great 
of Russia; and Catherine II. (Sophia Augusta), was the wife 
of Peter III., and is the Catherine of greatest fame, though 
not called ‘‘the Great.” See Tooker’s *‘ Life of Catherine II.,” 
3 vols.; also **Reign of Catherine II.,” by same author, 3 
vols., Scribner's Sons. Triibner, of London, also publishes a 
* Life,” in 1 vol., and a “* Life and Letters.” Order through | 
John Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, N. Y. 


—What is the process by which writing is magnified upon a screen 
for.bulletins of newspapers? What would be the cost of an appara- 
tus for magnifying sketches for the entertainment of boys’ meetings 


} in Y. M. C. A. work? Is ordinary writing or sketching on paper 


thrown directly on the screen, or must it be transferred to plates? 

The apparatus is a magic lantern. It is better to transfer 
the matter to glass. Cal] on T. H. McAllister, 49 Nassau 
Street, New York, and select the apparatus needed. Prices 
differ ; for large effects they may be high. 


—What are the particular burdens of the prophecies of Isaiah, Jer- | 
emiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, respectively? 

This is too large a question to be answered in a paragraph. | 
Any good Bible Dictionary, Abbott’s Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, for example, will give you under the respective 
titles of those prophets the information which you desire. 
So will any good commentary upon them. 


—W. sends us a letter, requests us not to print it and dose 
not send us her address. How does she suppose we can an- 
swer the letter without either the address, that we may send 
the answer by mail, or permission to print the letter that we 
may make the answer intelligible to others? We can only | 
say that prayer, like faith, without works is dead; and leave 
her to make her own application. 


—F. W. B. For music-boxes address M. J. Paillard & 
Sons, Broadway, New York. ‘he orguinette is a little hand | 


| organ contrived so as to play different pieces of music by 


simply turning acrank. Music paper is prepared especially 
for it, the notes being perforated ; and by putting the sheet | 
into the instrument the music is played. They are of various 
qualities and prices. 


E. B.—The common-sense binder manufactured by Messrs. | 
Williams, Stillings & Co., 252 Broadway, New York City, isa 
pair of covers of the same size as The Christian Union, with 
an arrangement inside fur securing each number as it maybe | 
added to the file. It is the best substitute for permanent 
binding that we know of. 


—A subscriber asks us to inform him through our paper | 
and ——— are quacks or skilled physi- | 
cians. For information respecting the medical standing of | 
any physician he should send us his name and address. Such 
questions cannot be properly answered publicly. 





THE PRELUDE. 
By Expen E. RExForp. 

| SANG of Fame and Glory, 

~ And on the mountain's peak 
I heard the scream of eagles 

Above the tempest’s shriek. 
The pines, like friars chanting 

A mass upon the bill, 
Paused in their misereres, 





And were one moment still ; 
Then shivered in strange terror, 
And through the thunder’s roll 
I heard them wailing, praying, 
As for a passing soul. 


I sang of Love. A robin 
Flew upward from its nest, 

And sang far up in heaven 
The song he loved the best ; 

A late bee, homeward faring 
From some delightful trip, 

Flew down among the mosses 
To kiss a violet’s lip ; 

And through the peace of twilight, 
Upon the hill’s high crest, 

I heard the pine trees’ voices 
Sad with a soul’s unrest. 


I-sang of Rest. The pine trees 
Took up the low refrain 

And the murmur of their voices 
Was like softly-falling rain. 

I heard, far off, but grander 
Than other sounds can be, 

The deep and mighty music 
Of the organ of the sea ; 

As if God’s hands at twilight 
Upon the keys were pressed 

And I could hear Him playing 
His symphony of Rest. 


Oh masterful, grand music! 
It died away at last, 
But the pines and I were silent 
Before the strains had passed. 
The earth was like one weary 
Who hears a mother’s song, 
And slept in peace forgetting 
Life’s want, and woe, and wrong. 
It was God’s benediction 
In language that shall be 
The mother-tongue of heaven, 
Beyond the crystal sea. 


T am haunted with the music 
That filled my soul with awe 
As I would be with the glory 
If God's white Throne I saw. 
. I feel my soul uplifted, 
As if by mighty hands, 
Above the mists and shadows 
That vex the lower lands, 
And with a clearer vision 
The Hills of Peace I see 
Since I have heard the prelnde 


Of the Rest that is to be. 
Suroctor, Wis. 








A LESSON AT A FEAST. 
By tHe Rev. Wayranp Hoyt, D.D. 


~ 


ESUS went on one occasion to the house of 
Simon. Now Simon was a man of the world. He 
was attracted by the impression which Jesus had made 
on the crowd, and not by any affinity with his char- 
acter and work. Simon wanted to gratify his own love 
of notoriety ; to study this eccentric character—Jesus ; 


_ to gratify his curiosity; to give his friends an oppor- 


tunity to see and enjoy the latest novelty of Judea. 
Simon, therefore, patronized the young prophet and 
invited him to his house. He may have desired also 
to impress Jesus with the elegance and munificence of 
his home. 

But Simon was no gentleman. He provided no 
water, no towel, no kiss, no oil. The servants were 


| not called in requisition when the Saviour came to 


Simon’s house. He admitted Jesus as an oddity to 
whom the ordinary civilities were not at all necessary. 

With the sinner’s friend came also the sinner into 
Simon’s house. Why not? She came not because of 


| Simon, who would never have invited her to his house 
| (though no one could say that Simon would not have 
visited her house); but she came because of Jesus. 
He was the magnet which attracted her. 

The sinner does not, however, aspire to Simon’s 
place, or society, but cheerfully takes the place of 
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Simon’s servant. She pours forth costly ointment on 
the feet of our Lord; bedews them with costlier, 


more fragrant tears, wrung from a bruised but grate- | 


Here is love—tender, pathetic, intense, 
The odor of that 


ful heart. 
supreme, self-sacrificing, beautiful. 
ointment fills the world. 

But Simon did not interpret rightly this lovely spirit. 
Being neither a gentleman nor a philanthropist he 
was notable tointerpret it. It was impossible for him 
to appreciate true penitence, or to understand the Lord 
she sought. So he reasoned as to what the woman 
was and as to what Christ must be. His logic is that 
of a cold, calculating, selfish, sensual worlding. It is as 
false in its conclusions as in the spirit which dominated 
it. He did not care for the loftiest things in Christ nor 
the worthiest things in the woman. Curiosity influ- 
enced him concerning the former, and contempt con- 
cerning the latter. 

We have seen Simon and the sinner. Let us now 
see the Saviour in ‘his treatment of the case. Every 
movement is that of the true gentleman. He asks per- 
mission to tell a parable. Courteously, skillfully, 
gracefully, he defends the woman and rebukes the 
host, leading both in the process to one great truth 
the possibility of penitence and pardon ; pardon for the 
basest; pardon through penitence; pardon through 
Christ. This was the great truth for Simon and for the 
woman. To one it was a surprise, and incomprehen- 
sible; to the other a deep, undefinable, boundless joy. 

Jesus did not rebuke Simon’s culpable neglect of the 
civilities of the hour until it became necessary so to do 
in defense of the woman; and in the giving of a needed 
Simon he treated the Pharisee with cour- 
he treated the woman with gentle- 


lesson to 
tesy and candor ; 
ness and grace. 

Christianity is a perpetual surprise to this world: 
in the people it attracts to Jesus; in the way it treats 
them; in the power it has over them; in the resources 
it has in store for them. 

There are brought out in this beautiful incident the 
four lays of love: 

1. Love for love. 1 John iv., 19. 

2. Much for much. Luke viii., 35, 38, 39. 

3. Through love, pardon. Psalm li., 1. 

4. Through pardon, peace. Romans v., 1. 

These revelations of the sweetness afd power of our 
Gospel we should present to the world—to that little 
portion of the world in which we live. We should 
present it as Christ presented it—concretely, practically, 
personally. A deed very insignificant in itself may 
become large and glorious aud effective, when filled 


ts) 


| ‘*be” for ‘‘are” in the present indicative; e. g., 


| visers were ready to banish the word ‘‘ Ghost 
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source there is an American sentiment which will 
speak ex cathedra. 

Let us first note changes ‘hat are considered neces- 
sary to mark actual distinctions, but where our friends 
across the water did not venture to make the changes. 
We take as a specimen the names of coins. The pound, 
the penny and the farthing are English coins. Shall 
these words be used for the Greek nva@, é6yvapvor, 
and &66adpiov (or xodpavrns)? They certainly are 
not equivalents. The “va or mina was equal to more 
than four pounds, ortwenty dollars, and its purchasing 
power in our Lord’s day was probably equal to the 
purchasing power of from forty to sixty pounds. The 
6ynvadpiov (denarius) was not an English penny, but 
nearly nine pennies, and its purchasing power equal 
to that of from ninety to 135 pennies to-day. The 
a6oapicv (as) and the xodpavrns (quadrans) are 
alike translated ‘‘ farthing” and yet one was four times 
as large as the other. The American revisers, despair- 
ing of translating the Greek words into equivalents, 
desired to preserve somewhat of the proportional rela- 
tion of the coins to one another, and hence proposed 
to leave the ‘‘pound” as it is, but to the 
dynvapiov a shilling, the abba piov a penny and the 
xodpavrns a farthing. The only exception would be 
in the exhibition of the tribute money (Matt. xxii. 19, 
and parallel passages in the other synoptics), where 
the actual name should be used. Another 
case. There is but one deci in Scripture. He is called 
the devil or Satan. The Greek word 61a@fodos is 
applied to him. But he has myriads of subordinate 
spirits. These are called édaruovia 
(demons) always. This distinction ought to 
served in translation, and for this the American re- 
visers contended, but the conservatism of the English 
revisers prevented this change. 
tism is seen in retaining the now ungrammatical use 
of ‘‘ which” for ‘* who,” when used of persons, and 
“Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” and ‘‘ Many ¢4e they that 
enter in thereby” (Matt. vii. 13), ‘few Je they that 
find it” (Matt. vii. 14). ‘ There de 
that stand by” (Mark ix. 1). 


make 


denarvus 


or daiuoves 
be ob- 


The same conserva- 


some here of them 
Aguin, the American re- 
” in the 


| name ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” so as to read everywhere ‘ Holy 


with a truly self-sacrificing and heroic spirit, and | 
when illustrating the largest elements of human great- | 


ness or of divine goodness. A world-renowned general 


in the heat of battle may do a brave thing, or speak 


| passages as ‘‘Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? 


an inspiring word, with the memory of which the | 


world rings for centuries. But in lowly places, among 
unknown people, the same grand heroism may be ex- 
hibited. And it is precisely the same worthy thing in 
both places. Now we may possess and practice a 
measure of the Lord Christ’s courtesy, sympathy, 
gentleness, forgiving and helpful grace. 
prove pride, and foster penitence, and bless humility, 
and turn clouds of darkness that hang over some poor, 
crushed neighbors of ours into radiant chariots on which 
hope shall come down to them from heaven and their 
gratitude go back to the Giver of good. Thus will 
earth and heaven be drawn nearer together, and God 


We may re- | 


Spirit,” but our English brethren could not agree to 
this most wholesome change. Why should rvevma, 
which means ‘‘spirit,” be translated by ‘‘ ghost,” which 
means in modern ears a totally different thing? An- 
other distinction which should be marked is that be- 
tween ‘“‘tempt” and “try.” ‘Tempt” is always in 
modern English used for enticement to evil, but never- 
theless the English revisers insisted on retaining such 
(Matt. xxii. 18), ‘‘A Jawyer asked him a question, 
tempting him” (Matt. xxii. 35), ‘‘neither let us tempt 
the Lord, as some of them tempted” (1 Cor. x. 9), ‘‘the 
temptation in the wilderness, wherewith your fathers 
tempted me” (Heb. iii. 8, 9). In all these cases the 
English word should be ‘‘try” or ‘ test” or ‘‘ prove,” 
but certainly not ‘* tempt.” 

The English conservatism induced the retention of 
wrong translations. For example, they have put 
“testament” in the margin for 61a47)x7 all through the 
New Testament, when of course they are sure it cannot 


| mean testament in any place except in Heb. ix., 15-17, 


will not forget whose love and service helped on the | 


union. 








THE NEW REVISION. 
III. 
By tne Rey. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


destined to be the subject of much discussion, 


of the churches touching the acceptance of the work. 
This appendix contains the alterations of the King 
James version which the English revisers would not 
accept. Of the changes actually made in the text the 
American revisers furnished their full share, and it was 
agreed that of the rest which they suggested those 


where they have it in the text. So they refused to put 
‘‘ steadfastness” in the margin for vzoyovy, a 
word which our ‘‘patience” fails to fill up in its 
meaning. Again, ‘‘ worship” is not a true translation 


| of mpoéxuvéa according to modern English, and 
| therefore we desired to put an explanation in the mar- 
gin showing that the word indicated an act of rever- | 


ence, Whether paid to man or to God. For example, 


| the servant, in Matt. xviii., 26, worships his master. But 
r[\iIE American appendix to the Revision volume is | 


” 


our margin was not allowed. ‘Since the world began 


| is kept as the rendering of az’ a’i@yvoS, instead of 
and perhaps an important element in the final decision | 


| Luke i., 70, Acts iii., 21: xv, 18. 


| ally ‘‘ factions.” 


deemed sufficiently important by the American revisers 


should be published in an appendix attached to every 
volume of every edition issued by the University 
Presses for fourteen years. These changes desired by 
the American revisers, but put only into the appendix, 
are fourteen general ones, involving classes of words, 


and about three hundred special ones in special pas- | 


The difference between the American and 
English revisers on these points arises from two sources: 
the greater conservatism of the English people, and 
the mere accident of scholarly views. 


Sages, 


| doubt that meaning of xaAws? 


“from of old,” which the Americans proposed. Sce 
In 1 Cor, xi., 19, they 
retain ‘‘ heresies” where the English equivalent is re- 
So Titus iii., 10. This error has a 
historical value. ‘‘ Mortify” is retained in Col. iii., 5. 
‘* Mortify, therefore, your members,” etc. But this 
word is never used in modern English in its etymolog- 
ical sense. The Americans sought to write it, ‘* Put 
to death” for the Greek “vexpa’6are, which would 
dissipate the idea of what is called *‘ bodily mortifica- 
tion” in scourging and fasting, and show that a figura- 
tive expression is used for the overcoming of carnal 
appetites. So in Rom. viii., 13. ‘‘ Honestly,” in Heb. 
xiii., 18, should surely be ‘‘ honorably.” Who can 
But it is found only 


| in the American appendix. 


In regard to | 


this latter source there is nothing distinctively Amer- | 


ican in the appendix. 


would as readily differ in these as scholars of different 
countries, and the decision as to correctness will be 
a hard one to make. But in regard to the former 


Scholars of the same country 


Let us now note some inconsistencies in translation 
which the English revisers would not permit the Amer- 
ican revisers to correct. In Matt. xxvii., 27, Mark xv., 
16, John xviii., 28, 33, and xix., 9, the Greek word 
mpaira@piov occurs. In every place but the second 
the English revisers make it ‘‘ palace,” but in the sec- 
ond they call it “‘pretorium.” The fact that the place 


| comingly toward them that are without.” 
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is defined there is not reason enough for this change, 
for it could read perfectly well ‘‘ within the court, 
which is the palace.” The American revisers wished 
it to be pretorium in every place. The phrase 61a rdv 
mpogyrov should always be rendered ‘through the 
prophet”; but the English revisers translate it some- 
times ‘‘dy the prophet” and sometimes ‘through the 
prophet.” It should always show that the prophet 
was the agent of God himself. In John vi., 49, 58, the 
aorist of amoSvdyxw is rendered ‘died,” but the 
same in John viii., 52, 53, is rendered ‘is dead.” They 
Why did 


revisers 


changed the old reading in the former place. 
they not do it inthe latter? The American 
in vain asked them to do so. In Rom. viii., 27, and 
in 1 Pet. v., 2, the phrase xara@ Gedv occurs, which 
they translate ‘‘according to the will of God” in the 
former place and ‘according to God” in the latter. In 
our appendix the correction is made by rendering each 
‘‘according to the will of God.” 

In matters of precision we would indicate a few of 
the American suggestions that were not accepted. ‘The 
axe lieth at the root” (x%irai mpos) in both Matt 
iii., 10, and Luke iii., 9. They have ‘‘the axe és aid 
In Matt. ix., 6, 8, we “The Son 
hath authority (€S0véiav) on earth” and 
“had given such authority (€Zovdiayvy) unto men.” 


unto the root.” read, 


of man 


They make it power in both cases, thus confounding 
éZoveia and é6v'vamuis, the distinction between which 
is clearly brought out in Luke ix., 1, where both are 
used. In Mark x., 13, the imperfect is far more 
graphic ; ‘‘ were bringing little children,” which is found 
in the appendix. In Mark xiv., 3, vapdovu mi6rinys is 
rendered ‘‘spikenard.” The appendix writes ‘‘ pure 
nard.” In Luke vi., 16, 05 éyévero mpodorns is surely 
**who Jecame a traitor” (as in the American appendix), 
but the text retains the inexact ‘“‘who was the traitor” of 
the old version. The swine, in Luke viii., 33, are still 
choked in the text of the Revision, but in the appendix 
they are drowned. A sentence of Demosthenes may be 
here quoted, “dtayuapra@v 6é rov AEufovad menviyn” 
(and missing the cock-boat he was drowned).* How 
would that look as ‘‘choked”? Yetit is the same Greek 
word. In Luke ix., 46, the Greek rd ris dv eff wear 
after a past indicative in the preceding clause cannot 
mean ‘* who should be greatest,” but ‘‘ who was greatest,” 
as in the appendix. In Luke xix., 29; 
Acts i.,12, Zlai@y 
appendix recognizes. 


xxi., 37, and 
@voSisthe Latin ol/vetum. This the 
In Acts xix., 31, the ‘‘chicf of- 
ticers of Asia” would be considered by the reader to 
be governors of the province, whereas they were 
merely officers having charge of the festivals. The 
appendix gives the word as in the Greek, ‘ Asiarchs,” 
with a marginal explanation. The peculiar force of 
mAciwv is ignored in the text of Acts xxi., 10, and 


xxiv., 17. The ‘‘many days,” should be ‘some 
days.” In 1 Cor. ii., 6, reAezos should be “ full- 
grown,” as in Eph. iv., 13. The ‘‘comfort” of 


1 Cor. 


couragement.” 


iii., should be ‘exhortation” or ‘en- 
Phil., ii., 1. In 1 Cor. ii., 12. 
Ta yapto%evra should keep its past meaning, “which 
were freely given,” but in the new text it reads like the 
old, ‘‘which are freely given.” In 1 Cor. xv., 8, the 
awkward translation of éxrpw@ya is retained, “ one 
born out of due time,” and the article is ignored. The 
appendix has ‘the child untimely born,” which gives 
both ideas intended; that Paul was, as it were, a partly- 
formed child, smaller and weaker than the rest of the 
apostolic family, and also that he was conspicuously 
the only one of that sort. The old translation gives 
the notion that he was born tvo late, and entirely hides 
the peculiar meaning of €xrpaua. In Phil. iv., 19, 
aAnpow should be “supply,” and not “ fulfill.” We 
use ‘‘fulfill” for ‘‘accomplish” or ‘bring to pass.” 
and when zAynpow is so used the translation “ fulfill” 
isright, but in very many instances in the New Testa- 
ment it has not that meaning, and should be rendered 
by ‘‘supply,” ‘‘complete,” “fill up,” or some other 
English equivalent. In 1 Thess. iv., 12, ev oynuor@s 
has no relation to honesty, and yet the Revision retains 
‘*honestly.” It should be ‘ becomingly”—“ walk be- 
In 2 Thess. ii., 
the precise idea is ‘‘ that the day of the Lord is just at 
hand” (evé6ryxe), and not “is now present.” We have 
two examples in the Epistles to the Hebrews where the 
American revisers have retained the word of the old 


Xiv. 
So in 


| version when the English revisers have most unfor- 


| 


tunately changedit. The passages are Heb. ix., 9, and 
xi., 19, when tapafody ought not to be read as par- 
able, because we have in usage confined “ parable” to 
astyle ofstory. The old version has ‘‘ figure snd this 
the American revisers would retain. These exampies 
will show that the American revisers have had a whole- 
some conservatism with all their radical spirit. 

It will be seen that the appendix is no unimportant 
part of the volume now given to the public, and wid 
probably have an influence upon any change whicis 
may be made in future years, if any such change shou 
be demanded. The work as done is a very importan 





* Demosthenes resus Zenothem, 2; line 23. 
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Vor. XXIII, No. 24. 





one as clarifying the sacred text, but it is not perfect. 
The day may come when instead of revising the Bible 
we shall have it retranslated. Letus be glad, mean- 


while, that we have its precious truths and life-giving | 


promises so clearly set before us in our own language. 
This ten years’ work has been of immense value by 
rendering the sacred work its own commentary, and 
making the unlearned reader able to compare Script- 
ure with Scripture. 
spiritual life to the church! 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
THE DEACON’S IDEA OF FAITH. 


E had a remarkable sermon from our pastor 


May it be the occasion of renewed 


incident occurred to me this week which to my own 
mind very strikingly and beautifully illustrated the 
nature‘of that faith which our pastor expounded to us 
last Sunday from the pulpit. And it seemed to me at 
the same time to illustrate the truth which he has been 
setting before usto-night, that faith precedes belief and 
does not necessarily depend upon it. 

‘My wife and I were in New York, Monday. We had 
been to a restaurant to get some lunch, and were just 
coming out, and I was stopping to pay my bill, when I 
heard a piercing, agonized shriek. ‘Mamma! Mamma!’ 
cried the terrified voice. 


expression of terror there was in the cry. Before I 


| had fairly time to take in the situation, my wife had 


last Sunday; at least, I suppose it was, for | 


everyone said so. It was on faith. He began by 
giving us some account of the scholastic definitions of 
faith. He said that the theologians described a number 
of different kinds of faith; there was historic faith, 
and dogmatic faith, and justifying faith, and saving 
faith, and, I think, some others, but I do not remem- 
ber all the labels. Then he proceeded to tell us what 
faith was not. It was not belief, nor trust, nor hope, 
norlove. That part of his sermon was quite clear. Then 
followed his own definition of faith; and that was not 
quite so clear. He said it was spiritual insight; the 
vision of the invisible; the window of the soul; the 
key to God’s treasure-house ; a subtle chain that binds 
us to the Infinite: a bridge across the gulf that separates 
time from eternity ; a courier who leads us to the un- 
seen; the pencil of the soul which pictures heavenly 
things; the soul’s grasp of God. Miss Wheaton said 
the sermon was “just heavenly ;” and Mr. Hardcap, 
who meditated on it with closed eyes and nodded his 
approval so vehemently that his wife was in terror 
lest his head should roll off into the center aisle, de- 
clared that it was a most sound and instructive dis- 
course. I have no doubt it was. It certainly dis- 
played, as Mr. Huggins remarked, a great deal of 
study. 

Wednesday evening we took up the same subject. 
It was brought up by a question in the parson’s ques- 
tion-box ; Can a man exercise true faith in Christ who 
does not believe in the doctrine of his divinity? The 


parson answered this at some length, explaining again | 


what is true faith and what is meant by the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity. However, the conclusion to which 
he led us was in the affirmative, and as evidence that 
aman might exercise faith in Christ without under- 
standing or believing in his divinity he instanced the 
case of the first disciples, Peter, and James, and John, 
and Matthew, who, he said, knew nothing of Christ’s 
divinity until long after their conversion. Mr. Hard- 
cap at once dissented. For his part, he said, he 
didn’t see how any man could have faith in Christ who 


seen just what to do, and quietly done it. In emer- 
gencies she always goes ahead and does just the right 
thing, while Iam considering what is the right thing 
to do.” [At this everybody turned about and looked 
at the Deacon’s wife, who flushed to the roots of her 
hair, and tried very unsuccessfully to look uncon- 
scious.] ‘She had taken the hand of the terrified little 
girl, a beautiful child of three years old or thereabouts, 
and saying quietly to her, ‘All right, my dear, mother 
will be here in a minute,’ had taken a stand with her 
at the open door. The child was stilled in a moment. 
The terror all vanished from her face. I wish you 
could have seen the picture ;”—{I wish you could have 
seen the picture of the deacon’s wife, as the deacon 
was telling this story ;] ‘‘the little girl looking up into 
the face of the utter stranger, knowing nothing what- 
ever about her, only with her child’s instinct seeing 
the love and courage that looked down out of tender 
and sympathizing eyes into hers, and trusting in it 
implicitly, and quietly waiting for the mother to come. 
She had but a minute to wait, though I don’t doubt it 
seemed to her an age. In less time than it has taken 
me to tell this story a lady came toward the door anx- 
iously looking to the one side and the other, and the 
little girl dropped the stranger’s hand, and with a cry 
of ‘Mamma!’ as full of joy as the other cry had been 
full of terror, ran forward to her. She was so per- 
fectly calm now that the mother had no conception 


; another. 


I cannot convey to you the | 


question at issue. Free trade, as a term in political 
economy, has been used from the first as expressive of 
a free interchange of commodities between different 
nations. As the people of Massachusetts exchange 
products with the people of New York as freely as 
those of one county in a State do with those of 
another, why should not New York and Canada ex- 
change with the same freedom? Free trade would 
remove all barriers, so that a Canadian may exchange 
with a New Yorker as freely as one New Yorker with 
The reason assigned for this freedom of ex- 
change is that one nation excels in one thing and 
another in another. One can produce what another 
cannot, and both are benefited by a mutual exchange. 


| ‘*The various countries of the earth have received 


from what a terror she had been rescued, and simply | 


smiled her thanks to my wife and then, turning, went 
her way. A childish confidence you may call it, and 
so it was. Misplaced it might have been, though it 
was not. But it seemed to me to illustrate just what 
faith really is. It seems to me that the soul that cries 
out for its God may lay hold on the hand of even an 
unknown Christ, and look up into a face so full of love 


| as his was, and is, and rest quietly in him without 


At all 
events, I learned from that child, as never from book 
or sermon, the meaning of the promise that Christians 


knowing who he was or whence he came. 


| shall have joy and peace in believing.” 


denied that Christ was what he professed to be. He | 


didn’t think much of that kind of faith. 
the Deacon to his feet. 

“T agree with Brother Hardcap,” said he. The 
Deacon always does begin by agreeing with Brother 
Hardcap, which is perhaps the reason why he gen- 
erally gets Brother Hardcap to agree with him before 
he gets through. 
(that is, the most able to agree with other folks) of 
any man I ever knew.* ‘‘IT agree with Brother Hard- 
cap,” said the Deacon; ‘I can’t understand how any 
man can have faith in Christ and deny his divinity. 
It seems to me very clear that Christ claimed to be 
divine; that he acted as one who was conscious of 
more than human nature and authority; and that 
it 1s quite illogical to honor and reverence him, 


That brought 


No one ventured to follow the Deacon’s story. I 


think it convinced even Mr. Hardcap. The pastor 


gave out with a husky voice the one verse: 


The Deacon is the most agreeable 


* Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings within and fears without, 
Ob, Lamb of God! I come, I come.” 
and we went quietly home. Noone remarked on either 
the surpassing loveliness or the profound learning of 
the Deacon’s discourse, but Jennie and I know two 
people that got a better idea of what faith is from the 
Wednesday night prayer-meeting than they did from 


| the Sunday’s able and powerful sermon. 


and profess to have faith in him, and then deny that , 


divinity which not only the Gospel claims for him 
but which he claimed for himself. It is true, as 
the parson has just reminded us, that the first dis- 
ciples did not believe in his divinity when they were 
first converted. But then they had not heard his claim 
to be divine, and as soon as they did hear his claim 
they accepted it. The divinity of Christ seems to me 
to be a logical conclusion from his life and his teaching. 

But, then, Brother Hardcap, I think we ought to re- 
member that all men have not as logical minds as yours, 


Yours sincerely, Laicus. 








THE PROTECTION PROBLEM. 
By toe Rev. I. W. Anprews, D.D. 
President of Marietta College, Ohio. 
N UCH of what is written on protection, free trade, 
wed 


| the method of doing this. 


etc., is unsatisfactory. There is too little of | 
| ture to start a new industry until it will support itself. 


calm discussion, and too much of the partisan spirit. 
Often there is assumption of superior wisdom. The 


| tone of one party would imply that there is nothing to 


and they may not be able to see this conclusion as | 


clearly as you see it. And then, another thing, we 
ought to remember that faith is not deduced from the 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity, but the doctrine of his 
divinity from faith in him. We do not adore him 
because we believe him to be divine ; we believe him 
to be divine because we adore him.” 


Hardcap slightly shook his head. ‘It is in all our 


be said on the other side. 
spirit of the age, the intelligence of the world are all 
with them. The other party charges the first with 
want of patriotism, a desire to reduce the wages of 
labor to the lowest point possible, a purpose to place 
an abstraction before the well-being of the country. 


| Oftentimes the disputants have no premises in com- 


mon; the data of one side are disputed by the other. 
There is no more likelihood of reaching a common 


, conclusion than when a believer in fiat money goes 


At this Mr. | 


experience,” continued the Deacon, “as it has been in | 


the history of the church, the adoration of Christ has 
come first; the understanding of his character as the 
Son of God has come later. Our children, I hope, are 


all taught to reverence and adore Christ before they | 


are able to comprehend the mystery of his divine na- 
ture. And in this matter it seems to me that our chil- 
dren are our best teachers. Christ often takes a little 
child and sets him in our midst to teach us. A little 


through the form of reasoning with an advocate of 
coin. Sometimes the parties understand quite differ- 
ently the questions at issue, and of course no results 
are reached. . 

There are three terms around which the battle rages 


The weight of reason, the | 


-number of people. 


from the hands of God a diversity of original gifts in 
climate, soil, natural productions, position, and oppor- 
tunity. This diversity exists for a good design, and 
can never be substantially reduced by man.” It is this 
diversity of original gifts that has suggested the idea 
of international trade. Each nation may be supposed 
to have a surplus of one or more productions which 
other nations lack, and exchange of these will be to 
the advantage of all. Whether a country shall admit 
freely all the products of another country or not, this 
diversity of gifts implies a species of obligation to ad- 
mit those which itself cannot produce. Free trade, 
pure and simple, would exclude none of the produc- 
tion of other countries, and especially none for which 
those countries are peculiarly adapted. 

A tariff is a tax laid on goods imported into a 
country. It is paid to the government, and is a part 
of the revenue of the country. It may be wise or 
foolish in a given case, it may be exorbitant or moder- 
ate; in either case it goes into the government ex- 
chequer. The expression, ‘‘a tariff for revenue,” 
does not, then, explain itself. Properly, all tariffs yield 
revenue. The country may not be the gainer; it may 
lose in some other way more than it gains in this; still 
this tariff tax is counted as revenue. Why, then, do 
we speak of a tariff for revenue when all tariffs are, 
for the time being, for revenuc? The term is used to 
indicate that a particular tariff is levied for revenue 
alone. The single object regarded is this: to give the 
government the largest income. But this might be 
done and yet the tariff be objectionable to the ad- 
vocates of a revenue tariff. They would exclude from 
its provisions all protection, direct or incidental. It must 
be levied on those products only which are not pro- 
duced in the importing country. The protectionist 
will be likely to inquire how this comports with the 
doctrine of free trade, which is based on the fact of a 
diversity of gifts in countries. Free trade says if you 
tax anything it must not be that in which another 
country has a special pre-eminence; that which may 
be produced there but cannot be produced here. But 
the advocate of a revenue tariff insists that this is the 
one thing that must be taxed, if any; all others must 
come in free of duty. 

The idea of protection is assistance to home industry. 
Its advocates say, let impost duties be levied on those 
goods which come in competition with such as are 
produced at home. In this way the weaker industries 
will become strong, the resources of the country will 
be developed, and employment be furnished to a larger 
The opponents deny that any such 
good results will follow, and maintain that the idea of 
protection is opposed to the axioms of political economy. 
Both parties agree as to the desirableness of a diversi- 


| fied industry in a country and the importance of devel- 


oping its natural resources. They differ entirely as to 
One insists that it requires 
time in a country comparatively new to domesticate 
any form of manufacturing industry, and that some 
help for a ‘while will enable that industry much sooner 


to become strong. The other says it is always prema- 


The very fact that it needs assistance is proof that the 
time has not yet come. When the time comes for it to 
begin it will begin without help. Then its growth will 
be healthy and not of the hot-bed order. The protec- 
tionist points to the weak churches on the frontiers 
that have been helped in supporting pastors and erect- 
ing places of worship, and claims that such an outlay 
of money has been in accordance with the highest 
wisdom and the soundest economy. 

It would be better for the two parties to treat each other 


| witha little more respect. The free traders, many of them, 


| 


| matical demonstration. 


—free trade, protection, a revenue tariff. Most com- | 


monly the disputants call themselves free traders and 


have a second banner on which appear the words 
‘‘a revenue tariff.” These three terms deserve a 
careful examination if we would understand the real 


are too confident that their reasoning is impregnable. 
They put their side beyond controversy or cavil; they 
have no more doubt of their reasoning than of a mathe- 
Yet tariffs remain on the 
statute book. They prove absolutely that protection 
does not protect, and that the manufacturer as well as 
his men would be far better without it; still he is will- 


_ing to take the protection and the employés vote 
protectionists respectively, though of late the former | 


against the free trade candidate. 

On the other. hand, the protectionist says a great deal 
about pauper labor as the tendency of free trade, and 
about the selfishness of England in her change of prac- 
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tice. He is tempted to extend the period of infancy 
and youth and to forget that we ‘have completed our 
first century. His allegations have as little weight 
with the free trader as those of the latter had with him. 
Each party is apt to charge the other with insincerity 
and selfishness. 

Why should not the advocates of these opposing 

doctrines try to convince rather than to ‘demolish ” 
one another? It is unfortunate for a book when an 
intelligent, unbiased reader feels compelled to call in 
question its facts or its reasonings, and finds his own 
dissatisfaction with it to be about in proportion to the 
complacency and self-confidence of the writer. What 
is wanted is not victory, not the vanquishing of an op- 
ponent, but the clear presentation of an economical 
national policy which shall secure the best and sound- 
est prosperity of the nation. No a privri reasoning will 
satisfy the people. The circumstances of our own 
country must enter into the problem. A tariff system 
that is good for some other people dwelling in alimited 
area may not be the best for us. That the present sys- 
tem of this country greatly needs simplification few 
will deny. The steps recently taken for a commission 
to examine into the whole matter should commend 
themselves to all. The questions do not belong to 
party politics, nor should the revision of the tariff be 
committed to doctrinaires. 

The subject of taxation is intimately connected with 
this of the tariff. A direct tax on property has been 
resorted to but very rarely by the national government. 
At the beginning of the war provision was made for 
such a tax, but its operation was not extended beyond 
a single year. Since 1789 less than #28,000,000 has been 
raised by direct tax, while the revenue from customs 
during the last year was more than $186,000,000. Prior 
to 1862 the receipts from internal revenue had amount- 
ed to about #22,000,000. We are hardly ready to dis- 
pense with all tariffs in view of these figures. But on 
what imports the tariff shall be placed, and how great 
the duty shall be on a given article, so as to raise the 
required revenue and not retard the progress of the 
country or work injustice toward any classes or citi- 
zens, are questions of great gravity and importance. 








WILLIAM BLACK. 
By Mary C. C. BrapForp. 

7 IGH on the list of novelists of the second rank 
| will posterity place William Black, who, if not 
in strict justice belonging to the small group of great 
writers, certainly is an amazingly good and a strangely 
fascinating one. Asa most sympathetic and devoted 
disciple of nature he stands pre@minent among the 
writers of this generation; and to his influence may be 
traced most of the striking and admired descriptive 
passages in many late novels. Indeed, he may be said 
to have founded a school; that is, if numerous imita- 
tors and imitations can be called by such a name. At 
all events, he has created in the reading public a taste 
for vivid presentations of lovely natural scenery, and 
to gratify this taste a host of scribblers has sprumg up. 
Perhaps in time one will arise who, inheriting his 
model’s love for nature, and imbued with the same de- 
sire to bring her lovely manifestations nearer to those 
who need her, will go to the same fountain-head whence 
this spokesman of the North derived his inspiration, 
and draw for them streams of equal purity. Perhaps 
not until originality is united by the visible bond of re- 
lationship to the original inspirer of the method can 
Black be truly said to have founded a school. But a 
man who has called out a host of followers—even 
though many of them are of unworthy stamp—is a man 
of original force ; a man who gives an impulse in any 
direction to contemporary literature must be a man 
whose power is both inherent and outgoing. 

The only writer who can be said to rival Black in the 
use of vivid and poetically descriptive terms is George 
Macdonald, and there cannot with any justice be a 
parallel drawn between them. Macdonald not only de- 
scribes exquisitely, but he insists upon investing each 
phase of nature’s mood with his own interpretation, 
giving a soulful intensity to every variety of outward 
change. Black, on the contrary, chronicles minutely, 
even reverently, the slightest change in the outer world 
—which is the drapery or visible part of one of the 
myriad thoughts of the Omniscient One—not daring to 
invest with any conception of his own the majestic 
forces whose results lie about us, and whose finished 
work we call nature. It is not intended to draw con- 
clusions which may be favorable to either one of these 
methods, but merely to prove that the subject of this 
sketch is quite sui generis, insomuch that even the 
greatest of those who venture in the same direction 
are not really of the same organic structure mentally ; 
and also that they who do possess enough traits in 
common with him to be designated as belonging to the 
same intellectual family are begotten of his inspiration 
in the first instance, however far from the parent stock 
individual diversities may lead them. 

Black’s descriptions are the silver wire on which are 
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strung the parti-colored jewels of romantic incident 
and passionate delineation of character. Take away 
this central connecting thread, and in many of his 
works all else would fall, and lie in beautiful confu- 
sion on the ground. Exquisite as are many of this 
writer’s descriptions, and keen pleasure as their vivid- 
ness and beauty afford the appreciative reader, in 
some instances he allows his devoted love for nature 
to cloud his artistic perception in other relations ; and 
as a consequence one of his later novels, ‘ White 
Wings,” 
tiresome. Combining elements of a novel, of a de- 
scriptive poem and a sketch of romantic travel mixed 
in undue proportions, the result is a hybrid. But for 
transplantations of some the clearest and most delight- 
ful visions of scenery, Which are like hints of Paradise, 
the reader has only to open ‘tA Princess of Thule.” 
With pre-Raphaelite-like fidelity, Black notes every 
varying hue which the sun-god causes to flit over the 


has been described even by his admirers «as 


bosom of the waiting earth; with attentive ear he lis- 
tens to the chorus of the myriad inhabitants of the 
insect world ; counts each tiny dew-drop as it glistens 
with pristine beauty; exults in the rush of the wind 
as it surges through the hill gorges, in the majesty of 
its might, on its way to tear into silvered fragments 
the smooth surface of the loch; sympathizes with the 
birds as they wing their joyful way. All this he 
does and more ; for he carries us along with him irre- 
sistibly, and we see what he sees; rejoice in what he 
rejoicesin; are completely one with him in plenitude of 
vision. The face of Isis is unveiled by his touch, and 
his poetic instinct seizes at once on her salient features 
—making them live—as in tones of infinite sweetness 
Black’s 
style is often singularly felicitous; quaintly original. 
Some of his expressions bear visibly the imprint and 
influence of the charmingly out-of-the-way places and 
people described so well by his facile pen. 


he voices the vision which is revealed to him. 


If ‘“‘Sunrise” is considered carefully and compared 
justly with ‘*A Princess of Thule,” if they are looked 
upon as rounded types, the complete revelation of the 


two sides of his mental personality, their consideration 
will give the ability to justly discern his true place 
among the novelists of the present day. 

In ‘‘Sunrise” there are to be found traits altogether 
foreign to those previously displayed by Black mingled 
with some of his most characteristic touches, such as 
the tenderly delicate bits descriptive of London in the 
spring, or the photographic fidelity which is displayed 
in the London night-scenes. With these exceptions 
the most intense and exciting scenes are those to which 
he invites attention; intense and exciting not only 
because of the hurrying action, and the multitude of 
figures so skillfully sent upon their different errands, 
but because the deepest, darkest, and subtlest of appari- 
tions which has appeared to daunt the men of modern 
times is a living force in this generation, doing won- 
derful work; and this phenomenon is outlined in 
‘*Sunrise” under the name of the Secret Association ; 
the Society of the Seven Stars. 

It is best to say that Black does not confound this 
Society’s aims with Nihilistic and Socialistic proj- 
ects. But inasmuch as it possesses methods in some 
degree common to both these organizations—even 
though the aims pursued may not be the same—it is 
evident that some light has been thrown by this book 
upon the study of the great mystery which so over- 
shadows the Russia of to-day. Of course it is the 
merest glint of light that ‘‘Sunrise” affords, andin many 
respects, according to distinct statements in the novel, 
utter disavowal of anything like Nihilistic theories is 
emphatically made. But the death penalty exists in 
each; the widespread doctrinal dissemination is the 
same; the lavish supply of money for the workers in 
this cause is the same; above all, the same fanatical 
zeal burns in the followers of both. 
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hat he has also written some very inferior books does 
not detract in the least from the actual merit of his 
best work. The highest attainable water-mark of a 
writer’s genius—though it does not establish the aver- 


1 age merit of his work—does present the truest estimate 


of his capacity. Judged by this test Black is a most 
exquisite painter of nature, a sympathetic observer of 
idyllic incident, an acute and brilliant student of human 
nature; in short, a writer who is both poetic and ana- 
lytic, and withal thoroughly charming. 


NEED IS WELCOME. 


By Joun WRIGHT. 





‘| YHE prophet calls in loud and eager voice, 
Ho! every one that thirsts, arise, rejoice ; 

Come to the waters, buy both milk and wine, 

No price to pay—these blessings all are thine. 


The Saviours wooes in soft and winsome tones ; 
He blesses while he fills the needy ones ; 

To thirst and hunger for his heavenly grace 

Ix to be filled—to meet him face to face. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY Henry Warp Brecuer. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We bless thy name, our Father, for the mercies of this day; for 
its sunlight; for all the pleasant things which it has revealed; for the 
hope and promise of the summer which lies hidden in the spring. 
We thank thee for all the privileges which we have had in the sanctu- 
ary, and for the refreshment and comfort of home. We thank thee 
for all this blessedness which is stored in the household. We thank 
thee for the continuance of reason, social affections, and love. 
Though these gifts are day by day renewed and continued, let us not 
on account of their bounty forget that they are the gifts of God; that 
in him we live and move and have our being; and that the highest 
plans of our life are from him. Grant that, day by day, as we are 
sustained and blessed, so, day by day, the best services of our thought 
and our heart may be rendered unto thee. Shall we love those that 
are our earthly parents, though they are imperfect and faulty, and 
not love our perfect Father? Shall we be grateful for gifts of kind 
ness in friendship among men whose best things are seamed with 
selfishness, and forget the friendship and the gifts of love of him who 
lives for us, and who has died for us that we might live in him? 

Grant, we pray thee, that in all the way of our life here we may 
have a sense of the better life and of a nobler purpose than that 
which is founded on the things which we are mainly seeking on 
earth. Exalt us that we may have a sense of what is better and no- 
bler, that we may rise to honor, to truth, to fidelity, and to all manli 
ness before (rod and men, that whatsoever things are of good report 
we may heed. May we live not only up to the level of men’s concep- 
tion and opinion of virtue and manliness, but up to thine; for we are 
thine. None of us liveth unto himself. Whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord. Grant 
that in the inspiratiou of this thought of onr relation to thee we may 
every day go bravely, faithfully and patiently unto the end. 

Grant thy blessing, this evening, to rest especially upon the great 
company of men who are gathered together here, and are associated 
together for the public weal. Grant that the blessing of God may 
rest upon all the officers and upon all the men of this regiment. We 
pray that thou wilt grant unto them those virtues and qualities which 
shall fit them to hold the power of the State in their hands, and to 
maintain, as the champions of law and of rectitude, the rights of the 
whole people. We pray that thou wilt give them more and more the 
spirit of subordination and obedience, not among themselves alone, 
but as citizens and members of the community in which they dwell. 
We pray that thou wilt fortify them in every virtue, and cleanse them 
from every temptation that shall assail or befall them. Grant, we pray 
thee, that their life and their health may be precious in thy sight. 
Bless, we pray thee, whatsoever they may plan or execute for the 
furtherance of the welfare of this Commonwealth. Grant that they 
may have the blessing of the divine Spirit therein. 

Be gracious to the households to which they belong; to all their 
families ; and grant, we pray thee, that on every side they may find 
the hand of the Lord dealing gently with them. Guide them through 
life. May they tight the good fight of faith. May they keep them- 
selves intact. May they stand for that which is right and noble be- 
fore God and men throughout their life; and at last may they be 
crowned with a victory that shall never be forgotten, and shall never 
perish, when all conflicts are over against sin and temptation and 
wrong. 

And we will give the praise to the Father, the Son and the Spirit. 


Amen, 


earance, as this book does, at atime when men’s minds | 
this book d tat whenr ’s mind 


are filled with a topic kindred to its main subject, it is 


no wonder that all who read its powerful lines feel as | 


if the grasp of some great reality had been upon them, 
' bidding them look out upon the sea of struggling hu- 


manity and search for opportunity to cast a plank to- | 


ward the rescue of a fellow creature. 


Apart from the main topic of the book and its ad- | 


mirably vigorous treatment, there is much to commend. 
Passionate bursts of eloquence are scattered through 


it, sometimes moving the soul with pathetic appeal, | 


again, stirring it to bursts of noble exultation. Exquisite 
creations of character are granted to the appreciation 
of those whose best-loved study is the human heart. 
The hero and heroine of the book are both strikingly 
fine characters, though illustrating great traits in most 
| divergent ways. And the chief and somber interest of 
the book is lightened with characteristically quaint and 
delightful touches of humor. 
From these two books, then, ‘“‘A Princess of 
Thule” and ‘ Sunrise,” a tolerably accurate idea of 
| Black’s mental characteristics may be gained. In the 
| former the idyllic quality prevails, in the latter the hu- 
manistic; both books are nearly perfect in their way. 





SERMON. 
THE CITIZEN.* 

“ Whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do al! 
| to the glory of God.”"—1 Cor, x., 31. 
be Apostle had discussed the question of tech 
4. nical religious observations. That all religious 
acts, known to be such, are to be reverently performed 
all men agree; but passing from that the Apostle gen- 
eralizes our duty, and says that whether we are build- 
ing up our bodies, or whether we are being built up 
into strength, we are delivering into activity that 
which eating and drinking have established. Every- 
thing in life has to be done to the glory of God—eating, 
drinking and acting, alike. Not alone the deeds of the 
Sabbath, of the sanctuary and the altar, but every 
deed, everywhere and always, should be performed 
upon the high plane of conscientiousness toward God. 

How can a man who can hardly understand the out- 
skirts of his nature glorify God? How can he add 
anything of luster to the brightness of that Person who 


| * Delivered before the Brooklyn 18th Regiment, Sunday evening, 
| May 8, 1881. Lesson: Titus ji., 1-15; iii, 1-8. Hymne ‘Plymouth 
| Collection): 1008, 987, 1004 
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. . : | 
is the cause of light, and in whom all honor and glory | 


dwell! We cannot confer glory, but we can reveal to 
each other our estimate of the glory of God. 


A father is honored by the obedience and love of his | 


children. The child adds nothing to the father’s ex- 
cellence, but by love and obedience he makes it known 
to others. We cannot add anything to the quality of 
the attribute of the glory of God, but we can by our 


obedience to God bring men to think of him, and to | 
explore in his excellence those reasons which are oper- | 
the nature of insincerity, equivocation, deceit, false- 


ative in our minds, and which lift our character and 
dignity to a higher plane. 

The doctrine of our text is that the whole of a man’s 
life, every part of it, should be developed upon a high 
moral plane. There should not be a department of 
heroic deeds, and then a department of common deeds, 
and then a department of equivocal, and then a waste 
development of inferior, not to say infamous, deeds. 
From the highest to the lowest every part of a man’s 
life should be as in the sight of God, and ghould honor 
God. Your duties to yourself are not to be selfishly 
performed ; and your duties to society are not to be 
coercive; nor are they to be performed from any self- 
seeking, or from inferior motives. Your industries are 
to be upon the plane of their usefulness, and not 
merely upon the plane of their profitableness. Your 
duties to God are to be higher than any other duties in 
dignity, because they are directed to him personally ; 
but whether it be as a private individual oras a citizen 


| doubt not 


} 


standing in the relation of a worshiper of God person- | 


based upon the very 
Man seldom acts ex- 


ally 
highest moral considerations. 
cept through complex motives ; 
nant influence is obedient reverence 
secondary motives may come in as coéperative. 

Upon this broad plane, from this standpoint, let me, 
to-night, as fitting upon this occasion, speak of the 
duties that belong to us as men and as citizens. In 


everything should be 


toward God, 


and when the domi- | 


the first place let me speak of a matter which usually is | 
| hand of regulation on himself so that he can afford to 


treated otherwhere than in the pulpit—the duty of 
health. You owe yourself to God. He did not alienate 


possession of you and property in you when he created | 


you. When he reposed in you the trust of the high 
prerogatives which lie in your reason and your moral 
sense he did not take away from himself his right in 
you. 

If I were to commit to a servant of mine any exqui- 
site work of art, with what earnestness would I say to 
him, ‘‘See that it falls not by the way; break not the 
crystal vase ; do not destroy the magnificent picture ; 
bear it safely.” 
chanic’s hand the wonder of a watch (and that stands 
at the very height and top of workmanship—that and 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ness, for the sake of the benefits accruing from society, 
to society and for the sake of honoring God, I urge upon 
you the duty of pursuing those courses which will give 
you a sound mind in a sound body. 

Next, let me open to you my thought, for a moment, 
on the subject which is in its simple annunciation a 
mere truism, but which, like the spinal marrow, is, I 
might say, the very nerve that runs through the whole 
of life, and largely determiues it—I mean truthfulness. 
The word of God gives no permission to anything in 


hood. 


_Vor. XXIII, No. 24. 


be anything but an imbecile nation. When deception 


| has corrupted them, or long oppression has driven 


them to sinister, secret, cunning devices, and the want 
of honor and absolute truth has become gencral in a 
nation, that nation is so rotten that you cannot build a 
government on it. 

President Woolsey, of Yale College, summed up the 
history of that most astonishing and corrupt nation of 


| antiquity, the Greeks, by saying that they never had as 


The very ideal of a manly life is that it should | 


be fair, frank, open—yea, yea, and nay, nay—not merely | 


on account of the mischiefs which accrue from the 
want of conformity but because it is impossible for 
one to construct a manly character upon the pattern of 


God in the Bible except on the basis of absolute truth- | 


fulness. Much debate is held as to whether a man 
may ever lie; as to whether he has a right at times to 


| that lying is the exception. 


deceive—a debate which no man ought to allow him- | 
| self to take part in; a debate which is itself a matter of 


altogether comely or honorable. Truth 
should be above all price. As to the question of 
exigencies, and what a man may do when pressed in 
this and that direction, my only reply is: We have an 
2xemplar, a Model before us. Can you conceive of any 
situation in which the Lord Jesus Christ could have 
been tempted, or could have fallen under a temptation 
to equivocate or to lie? Wherever it would be right 
for him to lie, there you may follow. Wherever you 
are tempted to untruth, transfer it in your thought to 
his character. Would it not be a sullying spot? 
Would it not take away from that beautiful trait which 
all men admit, and which most men worship as belong- 
ing to him—absolute truth in the very inward parts ? 
Now, this is not a mere question of the lips: it is 
one of those primary questions that organize life. If 
aman is going to speak, when he speaks at all, the 
truth always, under all conditions, he has got to lay a 


speak the truth. A man cannot afford to speak the 
truth when he is living corruptly, when he is deceitful 
in thought or in intent; but when a man is living 


| righteously, and his thoughts and intents are open and 


| undisguised, he can afford to speak the truth. 


A man 
must live simple and noble and right if he is going to 
be a truth-speaker. The reason why men do not speak 


| the truth, often, is that they cannot afford to expose 


If I were to commit to a skillful me- | 


the locomotive: they are the points that show how far | 


man has advanced in ingenuity, and are the two won- 
ders of machinery), I should say to him, ‘‘It is mine ; 
see that you care for it.” 

Now, God committed machinery to you with which 
there is nothing else to be compared: the organization 
of the body, with all its subtle interior relations, which 
is but a vehicle to carry about the mind that is the 
sign of your redemption from the animal kingdom, and 
of your exaltation into the rational ranks of the 
universe. God has committed to your care and keep- 
ing your health, and you are to hold it as for God. 
No man can say, ‘My health is a matter which con- 
cerns me alone.” It concerns you, but it also concerns 
God; and every man should make it a matter of con- 
science. So whether you eat, be not gluttons, and 
whether you drink, beware what you driuk, and-how 
much. The laws of health are imperative, and it is 
not man’s liberty, because the law of the land does not 
interfere with him in this respect, to do what he pleases 
in regard to his eating and drinking, to work as many 
hours as he pleases, getting up when he pleases and re- 
tiring when he pleases, and to keep just what kind of 


company he pleases—so that he violates no law—saying | 


that it is nobody's concern, It is not my concern offi- 
cially, nor is it the magistrate’s concern; but it is your 
concern, and it is God’s concern; for you are not sim- 
ply responsible to him as against the violation, flagrant 
and wasteful, of this insuperable treasure of health; but 
you are bound to keep yourself in such a condition as 
that you can get the most honorable service out of 
yourself that your organization will permit. As every 


soldier is bound, in times of peril, to give to his coun- | 


try, or to his army, or to his commander, the very best 
service that lies in him, so you are bound to economize 
and regulate your whole life in such a way as that, 
from day to day, you shall be able to exert the utmost 
of wisdom, of high moral sense, and of social beauty 
and sweetness and love. 

Every man, then, should abstain from all wasteful 
courses and study moderation. There is no part of a 


man that is not given for use; but there are many 
parts of a man that are given for use with great moder- 
ation. 

“ Let your moderation be known anto all men.” 

I hold that it is very difficult for a man ordinarily to 
be manly when he is sick; but for the sake of manli- 


themselves ; for the truth is like an unwrinkled, un- 
warped sheet of glass, through which you can see 
things just as they are. There are very few men who 
could afford to wear a sheet of glass upon their bosom 


and let others see just what the working is within. | 


Nevertheless, this is the manly type; and, whatever 
excuses a man may make for his weakness or tempta- 
bleness, let no man destroy in his mind the idea that 
true manliness requires absolute truth. A man has a 
right to say nothing; but if he says anything it must 
not give an uncertain sound; it must be the truth to 
the best of his knowledge. 

In point of fact, even those men who attempt in a 
general way to be truthful have gradations in the 
matter. They have a different conscience for different 
positions in life. There are many men who in their 
home life would scorn ever to use duplicity or deceit ; 
but when they go out from home, and into life and busi- 
ness, they hold that a properly modulated truthfulness 
is better. They would say to Love, ‘‘Do not lie to 
love.” Then there are others who are just the reverse. 
There are a great many men who never tell the truth 
at home, but who always think it is their business to 
do it particularly in other places. There are some 
men who tell the truth in business, but who will lie in 
politics without a scruple. There are many men who 
feel themselves in honor bound to tell the truth to their 
friends but not to their enemies. In other words, 
they use or disguise truth according to the advantage 


| 


which they think there is in using it or in disguising | 


it. As gold is rendered more fit for circulation by a 
little adulteration, because adulteration hardens it; so 
many persons think that truth in the main is a good 
thing, but that it is a little better for us in this world 
if it is slightly adulterated. 

Now, I hold that itis not a question of parrying or 
contest ; it is a question of character; it is a question of 
personal honor; it is a question of manhood; and I 
hold that it should be yea and amen with a man at 
home, abroad, in business, in the discussion of public 
affairs, among strangers, among friends, and just as 
much among enemies that are seeking to destroy him 
as among those that are seeking to save him. Truth 
in the inward part is an element of religion. 

Men, in all times and in all communities, are very 
greatly tempted—and I am afraid they sometimes fall 
under the temptation—to falsehood. Falsehood has 
wrought itself into manufacturing, into trafficking, in- 
| to the commerce of public affairs. The want of abso- 

lute truth runs through the whole texture of society, 
| and weakens and corrupts it. A nation where the gen- 
| eral rule is that a man is not to be believed can never 


a nation enough moral sense to maintain a government. 
You cannot maintain anything in its highest estate un- 
less man can trust man. Codperative life is based on 
the confidence that one may have in another; and in 
every wholesome society the presumption is that a man 
speaks the truth. It is now with us as it was with our 
fathers ; there is a vast amount of untruth; neverthe- 
less, the presumption is, in ordinary, circumstances, 
that men speak the truth when they speak at all, and 
Bad as it is, and wide- 
spread as it is, it is exceptional in human conduct. We 
know it to be so because society is so strong, because 
business is so certain, and because calculations based 
upon the trust of man in man turn out so well. These 
are irrefragable facts, which go to show that truth 
very largely prevails. But the tendency to grind down 
the conscience grows stronger and stronger as the aims 
of ambition, as violent competitions, and as the pres- 


| sure of surrounding circumstances work upon men. 


| should be discussed among men everywhere. 


| followed. 


There is a constant tendency to invalidate truth in per- 
sonal affairs. But truth should be fundamental. There 
cannot be an honorable manhood except on the basis 
of truth; nor can there be good citizenship except upon 
this basis. It is not a matter for the nursery, for the 
family, and for the school alone; it is a matter that 
There 
ought to be a public sentiment that should hold men 
rigidly, with all due penalties, to the ideal of manhood 
based upon simplicity, frankness and truth. 

Next, let me say that in our form of government, as 
well as in our religion, the duty of good fellowship 
stands very prominent. The Apostle says, in the in- 
comparable rules which he gives for the conduct of 
practical life, ‘*‘ Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.” There is no nation in which the 
attempt to mind high things is greater than in Amer- 
ica; and there is no place, in spite of all our demo- 
cratic boastfulness (I use the term in its philosophical 
and not m any party sense), where the attempt not to 
condescend to men of low estates is more sedulously 
If society had its definite lines, and if men 
had their places allotted to them as royalty, and aris- 
tocracy or nobility, and middle classes, and laboring 
men, and if they had been bred and brought up ac- 
cordingly, then men would be limited by their rank 
and condition; but in American society, as the Declar- 
ation of Independence expresses it, ‘‘ All men are born 
free and equal ;” and the equality goes from the top 
clear to the bottom. That there is nobody above you 
that is any better than you are is the general interpre- 
tation of it. A man says, ‘‘Iam as good as the next 
man”—which depends very much upon who the next 
man is. The public feeling is, ‘‘] am the peer of any 
man.” 

Regulated and rationalized, there is a good deal in 
that feeling. The pride of individual liberty, the feel- 
ing of every man that he stands without anything be- 
tween him and God, that he is God’s man, and the 
servant of no man on earth—there is great wholesome- 
ness in that. Nevertheless, you will perceive in 
society, if you look at it, how intensely men are aspir- 
ing, each seeking to develop the force that is in him, 
and how soon they begin to recognize different plat- 
forms; and not those which are fixed and hereditary, 
but artificial and transient ones. Men soon begin to 
be ambitious of wealth, ambitious of fashion, and 
ambitious of position in society ; and itis a good thing. 
Wheat flour that will not rise is everlasting dough, and 
is good for nothing; and the man who has no yeast in 
him had better die. This world is not the place for 
him. 

This spirit of aspiration; the determination to be 
something more than a man is when he starts; the 
power of unfolding and augmenting one’s self —these 
are elements that are imparted by Divinity itself. By 
becoming a creator in the small sphere in which you 
are acting you indicate that you are in honored alliance 
with your Creator. It is a wholesome and a noble 


‘ambition for a man to wish to grow; but then, to 


grow rightly he must grow generously, and develop 
in the company of the higher feelings, and not in the 
company of the lower feelings. By as much as a man 
is lifted above other men, by so much he ought to be 
inspired with a sympathetic interest in those who are 
lower than he is. 

Where men climb Mont Blanc, or any of the snow- 
clad mountain peaks, the guide goes before, and chops 
footholds for them, then ascends one or two steps, and 

| turns around and gives his hand to the first man be- 
hind him, and draws him up, and this man gives his 
| hand to the next and draws him up; and so the whole 
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party ascend, one helping another because he is higher 


than that other, and all thus rising to the plateau to 


which they aspire. 

In society anything that lowers the tone of respect in 
one man for another is adamage. I bid you, therefore, 
beware how you waste good fellowship. Remember 
that it is not enough to put beautiful mottoes over your 
Lodge and around your Company rooms, or to write 
them in your books. These things are very well; but 
the spirit that recognizes a man in aman; the spirit 
that draws you to men because they are men—not only 
is that the spirit of the gospel, but it is the spirit that 
exalts life, and befits the peculiar institutions under 
which you were born, and which you are sworn to 
serve. Do not, then, forget men who are in adversity, 
men who are in poverty, men who are not educated. 
Do not forget even the very lowest men in society. 
You owe yourself to your fellow men just in the pro- 
portion in which you are stronger than they, and 
superior to them. This is Christianity. 

Then remember that in the development of yourself 
all external rank is vain and void unless there is in- 
ternal rank as well. You are not great simply by 
position. A man may be exalted in the community 
and yet not stand well in the sight of God. If you 
place a stupid man in the chief justice’s seat for a day 
or an hour, the office may exalt him; but the moment 
he begins to act he must have the quality in him- 
self or the office cannot save him. Ambition for 
position in society is universal, because all things are 
open to all men under our form of government; but 
the young (and everybody is young until the sexton 
takes possession of him) should understand that rela- 
tive rank depends not on position but upon a man’s 
life. You may be without office and without note, and 
yet you may be essentially the great man in the com- 
munity. God may know it, and you may know it; 
and that ought to content you. You may stand very 
high, and yet you may be very low because you may 
be a mean man; for it has been known that very great 
offices have been filled by very mean men; and the 
man is not changed because he fills such an office. 
The office cannot confer qualities. It is the man that 
goes up or goes down. He makes his own place. 
Whether it is recognized by his own fellows or not, 
every man stands where he puts himself by what he is; 
and nothing can change that. If it does not appear 
while you are living on earth, it will appear illustriously 
when you goto yourhigher and better life in heaven. 
Therefore, the idea that it is fair for aman to get what- 
ever he can reach in the scramble for promotion, with- 
out regard to qualification, or character, or experience, 
or competency, is radically false, is unmanly, is un- 
christian. A man should lay the foundation of worth 
in himself; and if then he has that which is needed in 
the community they will find it out, and will call him. 

“Take not the highest seat, leet when a man worthier than thou 
come in, and the master say to thee, Give place, and thou begin with 
shame to go down.” 

Generally, under such circumstances, a man does 
not stop until he gets to the bottom. Therefore let the 
masters of assemblies call you up, and do not thrust 
yourself up without thought or consideration of manly 
fitness. 

Let me next speak to you of your duties as citizens 
in regard to the matter of public spirit. We hear a 
great deal in poetry, in oratory and in conversation 
about patriotism. I should once have said that there 
was comparatively little of it among us; it was when 
the virus of slavery had very nearly trodden out the 
old feeling of liberty and the power of a true manli- 
ness; but, after all, when Fort Sumter was bombard- 
ed, and when the flash and fire of patriotism went 
through the whole land, and the great North rose up 
embattled, and men gave themselves, and mothers 
their sons, and swecthearts their lovers, and all what- 
ever they thought and felt that the safety of the coun- 
try required, then my heart came again, and I said, 
“The spirit of patriotism may have been covered up, 
but it was there; and, like the winter fire over which 
the ashes have been spread, it only needs to be waked 
up to glow again.” 


Patriotism should take on two forms—local and gen- | 


eral. The first is called ‘‘vublie spirit,” and the sec- 
ond we call ‘‘patriotism.” Though they both are of 
the same nature, I hold that it is the duty of every man 
to make the interest of the place where he lives his 
own interest. I hold it to be a shame for a man to live 
in any town or village or city without a thought of the 
prosperity of that town or village or city. I hold that 
itis a shame for a man to use the community as a 
shepherd uses his sheep, merely to shear the wool. 
For a man to be acitizen, and to think, ‘‘Can I better 
myself at the expense of the government, of the city, 
or of the community to which I belong,” and never to 
have the thought flash across his mind, ‘*Can I enrich 
the State, and benefit my fellow men ?” is a shame. 
The first and best thing a man can do for the place 
in which he lives is tobe aman. In the old Grecian 
republics it was the custom for rich or eminent men to 
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have their statues carved; and then they were pre- 
sented to the temples, which were patriotic museums 
in which were collected a vast number of magnificent 
statues of principal citizens; and many of them were 
afterwards destroyed for the value of the materials of 
which they were created. While the old Greek carved 
himself in stone, and ivory, and gold, and gave it to 
the temple, let us give our own selves to the common 
wealth, rather than our symbol or representative im- 
age. The best thing a man can do for the place in 
which he lives is to be thoroughly manly. 

Next to that, I think a man should look upon the 
welfare of the community where he dwells, upon its 
health, and upon its enterprise and prosperity, with a 
large, generous, liberal spirit. 
living in a city unventilated, undrained, unswept, un- 
lighted, uncared for. 
zen to see to it that the place where he lives is made 
tenantable and beautiful; for, as it is said, ‘* Man siall 
not live by bread alone.” It is not enough to feed a 
man’s mouth, giving him as much as he can eat and 
drink. His ear ought to be fed with music, and _ his 
eye with beauty. And he to it that the 
whole of the community has that which shall make it 
high and beautiful. 

Ah, but it taxes a man; it increases his taxes; and he 
shrinks at the point where he is obliged to choose be- 
tween his own individual interest and the welfare of 


A man ought to abhor 


It is the business of every citi- 


should see 


socicty ; and he says, ‘‘ Well, what good does it bring 
me back ?” 
in public officials, who reason in regard to money in- 
trusted to their care that because it will not go to the 
welfare “of the commonwealth, it will 
wasted, they may as well have the benefit of it, and so 
spend it upon their lusts. Their desire for the welfare 
of the commuuity is suffocated, and selfishness takes its 
place. 

Now, public sentiment determines these things; and 
there ought to be a public sentiment that whatever is 
best for the health of the city or town, whatever is best 
for the convenience of all the citizens, and especially 
what is best for the poor, for the young, for those that 
cannot help themselves in the community, the whole 
community should do, and that every man should con- 
tribute his share. 

Professor Stowe, on returning from Europe, told me 
that in one of the leading principalities of Germany, or 
Holland, the magistrates form an estimate every year 
of what the public need, and then determine what 
amount of the expenses per hundred dollars, or per 
dollar, every citizen is expected to pay. He said 
that on a given day, in the public hall, a table was set, 
and a cloth was thrown over it; that every man was 
left to his own honor to estimate how much he was 
worth fairly and honestly ; that he calculated what, ac- 
cording to the declaration of the magistrates, was his 
portion of the tax, by his own arithmetic, and that, 
without any man’s inspection or question, he went and | 
put his hand under the cloth and deposited it upon the 
table; and he gave it as a historical fact that the prin- 
cipality never lacked, but that the honor and public 
spirit of the citizens always met its requirements. 

Suppose in the City Hall of Brooklyn a table should 
be spread, and men should be left to tax themselves ac- 
cording to a certain rate, and no man should see what 
they had in their hand, and they should go and put it 
under the table-cloth, how much would there be when 
they went away ? 

A grudging compliance with public duties is the sign | 
of an inferior manhood. A man who studies the wel- 
fare of the community in which he lives, on every side, 
and glories in being permitted to contribute to it, is a 
true patriot. I have heard of men who boasted of the 
amount of service they rendered to their country in 
time of war—of how many years they served and how | 
many victories they achieved—but I do not know that 
in my life I ever met a man who with serene pride Said, 
‘‘T am taxed higher than any other gentleman in this 
community for the welfare of the city, and I glory in 
it; I thank God that I am permitted to be chief among 
the men who contribute of their means every year for | 
the welfare of the city.” I think I never heard two 
men quarrel for the privilege of paying a little more | 
tax one than the other. I do not know that Lever knew 
a man who rejoiced to pay his taxes. Yes, here he is. 
I recollect that when during the war the Internal Rev- 
enue taxed incomes, and I had written a little book 
called ‘‘ Norwood,” which, through the generosity of 
the publisher of the ‘‘New York Ledger,” had brought 
me in a larger sum than I ever expected to make, my 
income in a certain year was a very considerable one. 
There were several men in my neighborhood who could 
have bought me out ten times over; and I took notice | 
that there was not one of them that paid as much tax 
as I] did. I think I paid a larger tax that year than did 
any of eight or ten millionaires. What had become | 


That is one of the absolute abominations 


because be 


| of their property? I never inquired; but I think there | 


will be a little inquiry about it in the Judgment-day. | 


| represent the safety of the State. 
| position. 
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I think that a man who is a thief—as every manis who 
withholds from the public that which belongs to it— 
will have an account to settle for his misdemeanor in 
the last great day. I think that in that day no man 
will be accounted a man of honor, or a good citizen, 
who has net a desire for the welfare of the city, the 
town, the State in which he dwells, which makes him 
willing to contribute to the expenses and to bear his 
proportion of the burdens of the government. Honesty, 
honorableness, emulation in the maintenance of public 
economy should be of the of a 
manly man. 


one characteristics 

This leads me to say, next, that every man, if he isa 
citizen, ought to be a politician. There are politicians 
and there are politicians. There are a great many men 
whose administration of public affairs is not to be 
praised. I do not urge any man to become a politician 
in the offensive sense of that term; but Ido say that 
no young man, no man whatever his age mev_ be, has 
any right under our form of government to let go, with- 
out consideration, and without persona innuence and 
activity, his duties as a citizen. You have no vusiness 
to remit to vulgar, selfish men the transacuon uf your 
affairs; and the excuses that men make—that they have 
no time, that their business is urgent, or that they are 
disgusted with the way in which caucuses and primary 
meetings are managed 
to. Whe. you are 
born in this country, your very birth sa tacit oath that 
you will take care of the public. It 


imperative and universal—not optional. 


are not worthy of being listened 
I will not hear any such excuses. 
is fundamental, 
So, then, every man should take part and lot not only 
in the administration of the material wealth of the com- 
munity, through public spirit, but also in the securing 
and 
direction 


rood laws 


that 


wise magistrates, rignt 


is imperative upon 


eCoO..0M1E8, 
Public spirit in 
every manly man. 

Another thing ; no man should allow himself to be 
biased by party interest so as to set aside the claims of 
You are 
bound to your party. I recognize the necessity and value 
of parties ; I belong to one myself, and I advocate that 
every man should belong to one ; 


truth, of justice, of purity and of honor. 


I should just as soon 
think of making a journey not by machinery, but on 


| foot, as I should think of managing public affairs by 


That is not 
that is the way to put the 
great community into the hands of cunning, scheming 
men. 


letting every man act on his own hook. 
the way toward patriotism ; 


Wise organization for great ends and great prin- 


| ciples on the one side and on the other is not only in- 


dispensable but highly honorable. 
will go with their fellows ; 


Presumptively, men 
that is the general law ; but 
whenever under the stress of circumstances any party is 
attempting tocrush infidelity to principle you ought to go 
with it ; as in the time when both the great parties vied 
with each other as to which would be most submissive 
to slavery ; or as when repudiation lifts its head in any 
state. No man has aright to go with any party that 
When policy that 
is fundamentally wrong, is introduced into your party 


desecrates public trust and honesty. 


you are released from your obligation to it, and sent 
to your individual conscience ; but if there was a pub- 
lic sentiment so strong in the direction of rectitude that 
men would not vote with a party which favored any- 
thing that was wrong; if that spirit were once thor- 
oughly infused into the whole mass of the community, 


how much higher our politics would rise! and how 


| much more honorable it would be! 


Finally (not to draw out that which in its nature might 
be made to comprehend every one of the duties which 
belong to life and society), let me say—reducing my re- 
marks from the amplitude of the sphere of the whole 
commonwealth to the more moderate bounds of your 


| own organization—gentlemen, you are associated to- 


gether for a very honorable and a very noble purpose. 
You are the reserve power of the commonwealth. You 
represent the executive authority. It is yours, not to 
fight, but to stand prepared for any necessity for 
fighting. 

Where the community is not armed, where it has not 
its appropriate officials, and where wickedness knows 
that there is impunity, there the whole commonwealth 
is in danger. You are associated together, therefore, to 
Yours is an honorable 
Every man of you is bound to carry out the 
spirit of truth, fidelity, of honorable companionship in 
your own Company’s and in the whole regimental life. 
You are to be proud of it; you are to rejoice in it; and 
you are to contribute, by all that in you is, to its pros- 
perity, not grudgingly, not stingily, but generously 
and in the best fellowship. 


—Hle alone believes truth who feels it: he alone has 
a religion whose soul knows by expeticicce that to 
serve God and know him is the richest treasure. And 
unless truth come to you, not in word only, but in 
power besides—authoritative because true, not true 


I think there will be a good many inquiries about men’s | because authoritative—there has been no rea revela- 
courses as related to the public at the final judgment. | tion made to you from God. 
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r Not 
College Hotes. 

The commencement season has arrived again, but so far 
without the usual accompaniment of intense heat. That the 
dispensation of cool weather may continue will be the hope 
of all those who are about to graduate, and of their numerous 
kindred who propose to witness their passage from academic 
life to university courses or to practical affairs. Columbia 
College led the way, with its 127th Commencement, at the 
Academy of Music in this city on Wednesday of last week. 
The boxes and body of the building were filled with friends 
of the graduates. The members of the graduating class filed 
down the central aisle to the front seats. Among those who 
occupied seats on the platform were President F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, Professors J. H. Van Arminge, Henry Drissler, W. G. 
Peck, C. M. Nairne, Ogden N. Rood, C. F. Chandler, J. W. 
Burgese, J S&S. Newberry, W. P. Trowbridge, T. C. Eggleston, 
Richmond Smith, P. De Puyster Ricketts, I. N. Schmidt and 
A. C. Merriam ; Beverley R. Betts, the Rey. Dr. Cornelius R. 
Duffie, Gouverneur M. Ogden, Charles A. Silliman, Thomas 
Hicks, Samuel B. Ruggles, Joseph W. Harper, Jr., the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, Dr. E. L. Beadle, A. Ernest Vanderpoel, 
Benjamin H. Field, the Rev. James Tuttle Smith, Edward 
Mitchell, and Dr. L. A. Sayre. The trustees sat on the right 
of President Barnard and the faculty on the left. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Dr. Duttie, and after a selection was 
rendered from Mendelssohn's ** Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
the Greek salutatory oration was delivered by Edward S. 
Field, and a Latin poem was recited by William A. Dunning. 
Bernstein's ‘‘ Our Lady Guests” was the title of the waltz that 
preceded the oration on ‘* The Correlation of the Sciences,” 
delivered by Edward K. Dunham, of the School of Mines. 
The speaker was followed by Erastus T. Roberts, who spoke 
of ‘*The Advantages of a Collegiate Education.” The or- 
chestra played selections from ** Olivette,” and then Thomas 
B. Stearns, of the School of Mines, spoke of ‘* The Importance 
of our Mineral Resources.” F. W. Arnold followed with an 
oration on ‘‘ A True Republic.” Fahrback’s galop, ‘* Tout a 
Ja Joie,” was rendered by the orchestra, and then President 
Barnard read the names of the following honor men of the 
Class of “81: 

First Honor Class—Edward S. Field, William A. Dunning and Eras- 
tus T. Roberts. 

Second Honor Class—F. W. Arnold, James C. Egbert, Jr., Henry 
T. Peck, James Heard, Jr., Eugene T. Stuart and Reginald H. Sayre. 

Third Honor Class—James T. Horn, Lemuel Whittaker, William 
Walter, Charles M. Lum, Edward Riggs, Franklin B. Torrey, Herbert 
S. Kimball, Bertrand Clover, Jr., Daniel L. Gibbens, Paul E. Tie- 
mann, Samuel T. Fowler, Van Meter Stillwell, R. A. Anthony, Henry 
M. Ladd, Louis Cunningham, Lucius H. Beers, James H. Montgom- 
ery, Albert A. Cohen and Charies T. Collins. 

The announcement of competition for scholarships of #100 
each in the Freshman, Sophomore aud Junior Classes and for 
special prizes was then made. The Fellowship in Letters, 
#500 for three years, and the Chandler historical prize, #50, 
were awarded to Henry T. Peck. The prize of the Alumni 
Association to the most faithful and deserving student of the 
graduating class, #500, fell to James C. Egbert, Jr. Honora- 
ble mention was also made of the following members of the 
voluntary classes in Greek and Latin: In Greek, M. Pupin, 
N. E. Crosby, R. Ferguson, A. W. V. Jackson, E. Benjamin, 
E. H. Apgar, E. J. Gillies, J. K. Gore, A. Gudeman, F. E. 
Laimbeer, O. K. Hand, W. L. Hazen, A. L. Lesbee, J. W. 
Purdy, E. B. Sehmylt, H. H. Frost, E. B. Holden, W. H. Pott, 
F. L. H. Pott, G. B. Hussey, W. R. Skidmore, W. A. Jones, 
J. R. Slack, E. P. Appleby, H. 8. Hathaway, E. M. Perry and 
C. J. Deghuee; in Latin, A. V. W. Jackson, O. K. Hand, M. 
Pupin, E. Benjamin, R. Ferguson, A. Gudeman, J. K. Gore, 
J. H. Roberts, D. K. Dodge, G. W. Ogden and J. A. Wash- 
burne. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred 
on the graduating class. Sylvanus R. Reed and Nathaniel 
L. Britton received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Ralph W. Kenyon and Mornay Williams, of the class of ’78, 
received the degree of Master of Arts. 
sembled on the platform to receive their diplomas from the 
President and remained ina body while he addressed them. 
Dr. Barnard said that by virtue of their educational advan- 
tages they should seek to mold and direct public opinion. 
The valedictory oration was delivered by Henry T. Peck, 


Oberlin College announces the following Commencement 
programme : 


Annual Examinations in Department of Philosophy and Arts and | 


Preparatory Department, Thursday and Friday, June 23d-24th. 

Union Exhibition of the Ladies’ Literary Societies, Saturday, June 
18th, 3:30 P.M. 

Monthly Rhetorical, Monday, June 20th, 3:30 p.m. 

Exhibition of the Conversatory of Music, Thursday, June 23d, 
2 P.M. 

Exhibition of the Senior Preparatory Class, Friday, June 24th, 3:30 
P.M. 

Address to the Theological Alumni, Rev. Leroy Warren, ’61, Fri- 
day, June 24th, 7:30 p.m. 

Commencement, Department of Theology, Saturday, June 25th, 
9 A.M. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, Pres. Jas. H. Fairchild, Sunday, June 26th, 
2reM. 

Ordination of Foreign Missionaries, Address by Secretary N. G. 
Clark, Sunday, June 26th, 7:30 P.M. as 

Union Exhibition of the College Societies, Monday, June 27th, 3:30 
eM. 

Address before the Literary Societies, Prof. E. P. Smith, Monday, 
June 27th, 7:30 p.m. = 

Commencement, Literary Course, Tuesday, June 28th, 9 a.m. 

Genera: Alumni Meeting, Tuesday, June 28th, 2 P.M. 

Address before the Society of Alumni, Rev. Wm. M. Ryder, '66, 
Tuesday, June 28th, 7:30 p.m. 

Commencement, Classical Course, Wednesday, June 29th, 9 a.M. 

Alumni Dinner, Wednesday, June 29th, 1 P.M. 

Commencement Concert, Wednesday, June 29th, 8 p.m. 





By far the handsomest building Brown University pos- 
sesses was formally presented to that institution June 4th. 
It is called the Sayles Memorial Hall, and was built for the 
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college by the Hon. W. F. Sayles, of Pawtucket, R. I., who 
erected it as a memorial of his son who died while a student 
in the university. He named as the sum for the building, 
when he announced his desire to erect it in 1878, $50,000, but 
he subsequently added considerable amounts, and it is said 
that the entire cost was nearly $100,000. 


Hamilton College is to receive the $30,000 which the late 
Hon. James Knox left to an agricultural college in Illinois on 
condition that it should raise a certain sum itself. The con- 
dition was not complied with, and in accordance with Mr. 
Knox's will Hamilton gets the money. Commencement exer- 
cises at Hamilton begin Saturday, June 25th. 


President Garfield and a number of distinguished officers of 
the army and navy attended the commencement at Annapolis 
last Friday. The graduating exercises at West Point were 
held the same day. Addresses were made by Generals Sher- 
man and Auger and by the Secretary of War. 





President Garfield is to give the speech in behalf of the 
Trustees of Williams College at the inauguration of Mr. 
Franklin Carter as President of that institution. 








Religions Mews, 


Affairs in Asiatic Turkey.—A correspondent writes from 
Constantinople: ** Having just made the journey of 750 miles 
from Harpoot to this place, I propose to note some of the im- 
Nearly 500 miles of the journey 
fas performed upon horseback to the Black Sea. The first 
half of this distance was made with post horses. These horses 
are kept at points along the regular post route to Bagdad, at 
intervals of thirty to fifty miles. The goverament contracts 
with some man at each station to furnish the post with a 
given number of horses, from fifteen to twenty-five, according 
to the place and distance, and this man is to transport the 
weekly mail, each way, to the next station. The post is ac- 
companied by a * Tartar,’ who belongs to a body of men who 
are trained to this service and who receive good wages. Each 
man accompanies the post from 200 to 300 miles, and if he 
does his duty he gets little or no sleep on the way. With 
good horses, this is the pleasantest way for a man to travel in 
this country, if he has no ladies or children with him, 
though not to accompany the Tartar. A post rider accompa- 
nies you to tuke the horses back. If you ride your own horse 
on a long journey, or take a muleteer, you must ride all day 
long upon a walk, making from twenty to thirty miles a day. 
With post horses you can trot or gallop, though the ordinary 
rate of speed is a slow trot. I have in my younger days rid- 
den two hundred miles in three days. On this journey I 
found the horses very poor and weak. The postal service, 
like every other department of the Turkish service, is demor- 
alized. The complaint all the way was, ‘We are poorly 
paid ; our mouey comes late and is uncertain, and we cannot 
afford to keep good horses.” The government, too, is drain- 
ing the country of money, and every post from the interior 
brings from ten to twenty horse-loads of silver, and a debased 
coin much heavier than silver, and this, being carried rapid- 
ly with the post, helps to wear out the horses, 

‘The poverty and discontent of the people were never so 
great asnow. ‘Trade is almost at a standstill. I met scarcely 
a caravan upon the whole route, and here at the Capital I am 


pressions received en route. 


informed that very little merchandise now comes from abroad. | perfect confidence that he would do eo. 


Great complaint was everywhere made against the local offi- 
cials, that from the highest to the lowest they are corrupt 
and venal, that no suflicient protection is afforded to life and 
property, while taxation has become a burden almost unbear- 
able. Iwas asked ail along the way ‘ How long is this state 
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but after taking his watch and the little money in his posses- 
sion they left him and his companion tied up to trees. The 
Rev. Mr Perry, of Sivas, was tied and blindfolded and robbed 
by a band of refugees last Fall, and our Consul-General, Mr. 
Heep, informs me that he has receieved a telegram to-day 
saying that the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, of Marash, has been 
robbed of $1,000. I myself had a little adventure with brig- 
ands during this journey. Just at night of the second day 
after leaving Harpoot it began to rain, when I dismounted 
and took my rubber coat from the saddle-bags. Before I had 
time to put it on I saw two armed men coming rapidly toward 
us. About half an hour before this I had discharged the 
soldier who was sent to escort me through what was con- 
sidered the dangerous part of the way. as the Governor of the 
district said that he was reserving this man to accompany 
the post, so that I was alone with my post-rider. One of the 
men ran up to the rider, who was on the ground, and draw- 
ing his long dagger began to beat him with the handle and 
curse him. I put on my rain-coat with all dispatch and 
sprang into the saddle, and instinctively put my hand into 
my breast pocket for the little pistol which a native friend 
had urged upon me after I started from home. Itis not 
my custom to carry weapons of defense in travel. The 
robber, secing this movement of my hand and suspecting 
its object, instantly seized my hand with the grasp of 
a giant, and taking the pistol from my pocket himself 
he raised his dagger high in the air, in the attitude of 
plunging it into my heart, and said, ‘I will kill you.’ For 
an instant I really expected to feel it crashing through my 
ribs. By this time the second man had come up and they led 
us off, out of the road, to the edge of a vailey. I expostu- 
lated with them, and said, ‘Whatever you propose to do, do 
quickly, for night is coming on, and it is raining, and we are 
a good way from our stopping-place,’ ete. They made me 
dismount, asked for my money, examined my saddle-bags, 
looked at my watch, searched for a money-belt, ete. The 
leader complained that I had so little gold—two Turkish 
liras, about nine dollars—so I explained to him that I had 
brought with me only just money enough to pay my ex- 
He demanded to examine the large saddle- 
bags on the other horse, as he said he was sure there must be 


penses to Sivas. 


| goldin them; but he accepted my solemn assurance that 


there was none. He asked me for cartridges for the pistol ; 
but when I told him that there were only five he gave the 
pistol back to me. I then said to him, ‘I am traveling with 
post horses ; you have taken ny money, and how do you sup- 
pose I can get on? for the post-men will not give me horses 
without money.’ He gave me back a part of the silver and 
one of the gold pieces, and told me to mount. I then gave a 
little present to the other man, who had interceded for me, 
and afteremounting I took the Icader by the hand, spoke to 
him very earnestly about his course of life, reminding him of 
his family, of death, of the judgment, etc. His face assumed 
a really pleasant expression, and he said, ‘‘ They compel us 
to this course of life.’. After we had gone a little way they 
called after us, and he brought me the other gold piece and 
all the silver except a little change, amounting probably to 
not more than twenty-five cents, and they gave my compan- 
ion his outer garment, which they had taken, and said, ‘Go 
in peace ;’ and we came on our way rejoicing. 

‘*When these men were leading us off out of the road I 
said to myself, ‘This is strange. I have asked the Lord to 
take me over this journey, which I have undertaken, as I 
believe, in obedience to his will, in safety, and I have had 
I did not expect 
this, still I do not believe that he will allow auy serious harm 
to befall me.’ After it was over I concluded that he allowed 
this incident to occur in order to strengthen my faith and to 


| show that he can not only keep us from danger but deliver 


of things to continue ? We are almost ruined. We are obliged | 
to sell our oxen and our household effects to pay our taxes | 


and our debts. May God send a master to our country.’ At 
the villages all along the way I was amazed to learn how 
many men had gone to the late war from whom not a word 
has ever come, but who are supposed to be dead. 

**Much complaint is also made against the refugees—the 
Mohammedans who bave come from Bulgaria and from those 
parts of Asiatic Turkey which have been surrendered to 
Turkey. The Circassians came years ago and they are an 
unmitigated curse. Many others of those who have recently 
come, especially from the Asiatic provinces, are lawless men, 
but on the whole the evil is not unmixed. They are bringing 
a good deal of waste land under cultivation, and their system 
of agriculture is a slight improvement upon that which has 
prevailed for centuries in Asia Minor. Those who have come 
from European Turkey have brought their wagons with 
them, and were the Government to give a little attention to 
the making of roads these men would help to supply one of 
the great wauts of the country, that of communication. Some 
of them, too, are skilled artisans, as compared with those who 
belong here, and this is one ground of complaint: that they 
are in danger of monopolizing the trades. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that they are an element of some danger. 
Too many of them act upon the motto that the world owes 
them a living. In many cases they take forcible possession 
of the fields of their neighbors, and some of them have become 
professional robbers. 

‘The country is everywhere in a very disturbed and un- 
settled state, and traveling is becoming more and more un- 
safe. You will remember the murder of the Rey. Dr. Par- 
sons last summer in the region of Nicomedia. The three 
murderers were tried and condemned. Two of them are said 
to have died. It is doubtful if the third will be executed, as 


| he is said to be opposed to capital punishment. 
thorough Moslem, and the Koran does not justify the execu- 


| in it. 





an execution requires a special order from the Sultan, and | 
He is also a | 


tion of a Mohammedan for killing one not of his own faith, | 


for he is an infidel and an inferior. 
the Rev. Dr. Pierce, was the other day robbed by Circassians. 
| They threatened to kill him because he had so little money, 








Dr. Parsons’s associate, | 


us out of danger when we have fallen into it. 

The Spring here at Constantinople is backward, but it is a 
delight to one whose eyes have not seen a green hill for long 
years, to look upon the matchless Bosphorus, crowned with 
hills glowing with a wealth of verdure and adorned with 
villas and palaces, and blossoming trees and flowers. If you 
wish to know, Messrs. Editors, how beautiful green grass 
is, live for years in a country which has not a single meadow 
The crops all along the way I found to be unusually 
hopeful, for there had been an abundance of rain. In 
Western Asia Minor, however, the locusts are doing great 
damage. 

The missionary outlook in the great commercial centers is 
never so hopeful as in places remote from them. So the 
work which I have left behind is far more encouraging than 
what I find here. The work in Sivas and Marsovan I found 
to be progressing hopefully, especially in the latter place. The 
Bythinia Union, composed of the pastors and delegates from 
the churches in this vicinity, is now in session here. A good 
spirit pervades the meetings thus far—a desire to be led and 
guided from above, and to learn what measures should be 
adopted to secure the more rapid advance of the work. The 
missionaries from the other stations are coming in for the 
annual méeting of the Western Turkey Missions, which com- 
niences its sessions in two or three days. And here, at the 
Bible House, as I am closing this letter, Dr. Cuyler of 
Brooklyn walks in, just from Palestine, and apparently 
greatly enjoying his tour in the East. He thinks that the 
best way to see Constantinople is not to enter it at ali! And 
this reminds me that a good many years ago I heard of an 
Englishman who was sdid to be the most sensible traveler 
who had ever been here, who did not set foot on shore 
during his stay, but spent his time with his yacht and with 
Bosphorus, the Golden Horn and the 
from without. ‘ Beautiful for 


caiques upon the 
Marmora, studying it 


et 


situation ! 


Ministerial Restlessness.—In the Presbyterian Church there 
are 6,044 ministers and five thousand churches. Of the for- 
mer some four hundred are without charge, while of the lat- 
ter over a thousand are vacant. The committee appointed 


| to report in the matter at the Presbyterian Assembly recently 
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held in Buffalo thinks there is not an oversupply of ministers | 


but that there is great restlessness among the clergy, arising 
from inadequate support, lack of consecration, and the want 
of system in bringing together vacant churches and unem- 
ployed ministers. In Pennsylvania, for instance, there are 
eighty-two ministers without charge against one hundred and 
sixty-five vacant churches; in Ohio, thirty-two against one 
hundred and sixteen; in Ilinois, forty-two against one hun- 
dred and thirty-five, ete. Such being the state of things, the 
committee recommended that each Presbytery at its semi- 
annual meeting prepare a list of its vacant churches and un- 
employed ministers, and that the former submit the amount 
which they afe able to pay for the ensuing six months. The 
Presbytety is then to see that the ministers supply these 
churche’ in rotation, at the same time determining the 
amount they shall receive each week, and setting apart what- 
ever additional money is required from the contributions to 
home missions. All unemployed ministers who refuse to be 
placed on this list, unless excused by Presbytery, are to be 
retired. If these four hundred ministers are worthy to 
preach at all, and the one thousand churches are worthy to 
preach to, it does not appear why the system proposed, or, 
indeed, almost dny that can be hit upon, is not better than 
that shiftless and humiliating condition of so many ministers 
and churches in which, if they want each other at all, they 
appear to have a grievous incapacity of coming to a mutual 
understanding. 


That beautiful charity, the Flower and Fruit Mission at 
No. 239 Fourth Avenue, has begun its work for the season, 
and to all appearances will be more occupied than ever. In 
a single day recently it sent a thousand bouquets to the in- 
stitutions on Blackwell's Island, to bring that delight and 
cheer of which, it is said, even the idiotic are not insensible. 
When it is remembered that there are no less than a hundred 
and twenty-five hospitals and charitable institutions in and 
about the city for which the Flower Mission makes greater 
or less provision, it will be seen how great is its voluntary 
and beneficent work. 
charitable institutions and in the tenement houses last year 
amounted to 165,000. It should be understood that the mak- 
ing up and distribution of these flowers is a real labor, 
though, of course, a labor of love. which, indeed, is its ex- 
ceeding great reward. A liberal supply of fruit is also sent 
in from the country, which the kind-hearted ladies hasten to 
carry to those who are in the greatest need of its nourish- 
ment and refreshing. Mondays and Thursdays are set apart 
for this interesting work, the ladies employed in it number- 
ing from twelve to sixty. Contributions have come in from 
ninety towns in the vicinity of New York, embracing a 
radius of sixty miles; the railroads and express companies, 
meanwhile, doing their part in this good work by carrying 
the consignments free of charge. The season, beginning with 
May, will continue six months, contributions being solicited 
in the meantime from all who can appreciate a charity of 
such rare excellence. 


Its distribution of bouquets among the 


The Hudson River Assoriation met at Saugertics-on-the- 
Hudson, May 84d, 24th and 25th. The Rev. Dr. William S. 
Smart was modefator. Dr. Lyman Abbott prenched a ser- 
mon on the New Revision. Essays were read by Dr. Smart 
on ‘‘ First Impressions of the New Revision”; the Rev. War- 
ren Hathaway on ** Christian Character, Past and Present”; 
the Rey. Benjamin Staunton on * The Church and Chris- 
tians”; the Rev. T. W. Jones on ‘‘ Welsh Preachers and 
Preaching,” giving illustrations of Welsh * hwy!”; and the 
Rev. J. H. Merrall on ** The Holy Ghost in the Church.” A 
mninisterial symposium at the parsonage, led by Dr. Abbott, 
discussed Paul's idea of “ rightecousness.”” The churches re- 
ported increasing interest. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. Alfred Hutton accepts the call to the Reformed church 
on the Heights, Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. Dr. Van Zandt has resigned the Professorship of Po- 
Jemic Theology at New Brunswick. 

~The West Presbyterian Church of this city, from whose pulpit 
the Rey. Dr. Hastings resi¢ited, lias extended a call to the Rey. Dr. 
Yohn 8. Jones, of Baltimore. 

=The Rev. John K. Allen, of the First Reformed Church, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., has declined the call to the Edwards Congregational 
Church, Northampton, Mass. 

—The report of the treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church shows that the receipts of the past 
year from al] sources were $65,467.97 ; the expenditures for the same 
period were $65,395.64, 

—The First Baptist Church of Tarrytown, the Rev. George H. 
Horr, Jr., pastor, recently raised $13,500 toward the liquidation of an 
indebtedness of $15,000. The church was to be dedicated on the 14th 
ef thie month, and it was the expectation that it would be dedicated 
free of debt. 


—The Lyndonville (Vt.) Congregational Church is trying to secure 
ex-President Hulbert, of Middlebury College, as pastor. 

—Connecticut gave $4,639 to the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety during April, the largest suin ever given by a single State. 

—The Rev. George H. Hepworth, D.D., is invited to become pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Chureh, Meriden, Conn., at a salary 
of $5,000, 

—The Rey. John H. Docher, for four years pastor of the Sanford 
Street Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., has resigned, to 
take effect July 17. 

—The Greenwich (Mass.) Congregationalixts have repaired their 
church at an experis¢ of about $3,000, and they propose to dedicate 
free of debt, in about a month. 

—The Rev. T. F. Waters, of Ipswich, who recently accepted a call 
to the Broadway orthodox church, at Somerville, Mase., has with- 
drawn his acceptance, concluding to remain at Ipswich. 

—The people worshiping at the Brimfield town hall, with W. K. 
Pierce as pastor, have organized themselves into a church to be 
known as the Second Congregational society of Brimfield, Mass. 

—The Rey. B. M. Fullerton has resigned from the Second Con 
gregattonal Chur¢eh of Palmer, Mass., to take effect early 
when he will take charge of the Congregational Church, Waltham. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. R. Hetntington, of All Saints Episcopal church 
of Worcester, declines his ¢all to Calvary Charch of New York, pre- 
ferring to remain with the people endeared to im by eighteen years 


in July, 


of service. 

—The Rev. David A. 
Church, Springfield, Mass., his brother, the Rev. E. A. Reed, of New 
York, preaching the sermon, the 
the charge to the pastor, and Dr. Buckingham that to the people. 

—The *“ Congregationalist” says that **a paper with several hundred 


Reed was recently installed over Hope 


tev. Washington Gladden making 


signatures from his people has been handed to Rey. Reuen Thomas, 
of Brookline, Mass., urging him not te leave them for Philadelphia, 
and there is great satisfaction at the hope that he is to remain with 
them.” 

—The annual meeting of the Massachusetts General Association of 
Congregational Churches begins at the First Church, Springfield, June 
2ist, and continnes for two days. The annual sermon will be preached 
in the evening by the Rev. Renen Thomas, of Brookline, and will be 
followed by the Commurion. 

—The West Stockbridge, Mass., Congregationalists have voted to 
proceed with rebuilding, and the new ¢hurch will probably be of 
brick, costing about $5,000, 


was subscribed at the meeting, and it is thought the balance ean be 


Besides the insurance of $2,000, $1.00 


raised within a few weeks. 

The 27th annual meeting of the Massachusetts Sunday-schoo! @on- 
vention will be held at Martha’s Vineyard, June 2sth-30th. The 
New Assembly, under J. H. Vincent's 
charge, meets at South Framingham August 22d. The International 
Sunday-school Convention, as we have announced, will be held at 
Toronto, Canada, June 22d-24th. 


England Sunday-school 


THE WEST. 

—The Rev. A. Van Auken has resigned the Congregational pastor- 

ate at Gaylor, Mich. 
The Rey. J. H. Jenkins has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 

yregational Church of Harmar, Ohio. 

—A Congregational church of fourteen 
organized at Tallman, Mason county, Mich. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in Texas 
writes: ** During the last month I organized five new schools.” 

—The Rev. H. W. Thomas is still suffering from the effects of his 
recent severe illness, so that he will not reopen hie People’s Church 
until September 1!et. 

—The Rey. James McGowan, of Shakopee, Minn., accepts a ea! to 


members has been 


| the Presbyterian church in Owatonna, Minn., and enters upon his 


—The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, of | 


which the Rev. George F. Pentecost is the indefatigable and very 
successful pastor, has issued a church directory containing full infor- 
mation with regard to the organization and work of the church and 
with a list of its membership. 

—Tlie resignation of the Rev. T. C. Jerome, Patchogue, Long 
Island, took effect May 30. In a pastoral letter read to his congrega- 
tion on the 22d ult., he said: Our church has been blessed as has no 
other country or village Congregational Church throughout the land, 
so far as I can learn, in that at every communion season for these 
three years—now thirteen consecutive communions—we have re- 
ceived accessions to our membership. The church has also largely 
and steadily augmented its missionary and benevolent contributions, 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. A. A. Hurd has resigned the Congregational pastorate 
at Scotland, Conn. 

—The Rev. Mr. Harwood has resigned from the Congregational 
Church at Orleans, Mass. 

—Thé Rev. Arthur S. Burroughs, of Windsor, Vt., has accepted a 
call to the Baptist church at Flushing, L. I. 

—The Rey. S. L. B. Speare, of Bangor, Me., has accepted a call to 
the Middlebury (Vt.) Congregational Church. 


work immediately. 

—Mr. Geo. Burford, of the last gradnating class of the Chicago 
theological seminary; has accepted a call to the Conyreyational 
Church in Solen, Mitch. 

—A Congregational Methodist Church in Louisville, Ky., with a 
membership of ninety-five, has decided to unite with the Kentucky 
Congregational Association. 

—Atthe commencement of Minnesota State University, June 2d, 
twenty-five young men and women were graduated in the several de- 
partments—arts, literature and science. 

—Lincoln Park Congregational Church, Chicago, has 
$27,158.50 of the $29,000 needed to complete the howee of worship. 
The remainder will probably be soon obtained. 

—aAxs the result of ten weeks revival services, held in Indianapolis 
by the Rev. Thomas Harrison, 1,013 conversions are reported. Al] 
most every church in the city has been reached. 

—The Rev. John Morley, seven years pastor at Cowlinge, Suffolk, 
England, ie invited to take charge of the Congregational churches at 
Baldwin, Lake county, and Custer, Mason county, Mich. 

—The Rey. Clarence Bddy, late of Troy, N. Y., was installed pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church of St. Clair, Michigan, June lat, 
The Rev. Zachary Eddy preached the sermon. 

—Congregational Churches multiply in Michigan. Thirty-two 
have been organized during the last two years, twenty-three of them 
in communities where there are no other places of worship. 

—At the request of Dr. Patton, the Jefferson Park Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, provided for the floating debt Sunday, June 5th, in 
order that his successor might not be hampered in his work. 

—<An effort is to be made to lift the remainder of the debt of the 
Congregational Church at Sherman, Mich., and provide the necessary 
funds to paint the inside, and, if possible, to complete the spire. 

—Jeremiah Hall, D.D., a prominent educator, and ex-president of 
Dennison University at Granville, O., died of heart disease, May 
20th, at the residence of his son-in-law in Port Huron, Mich. He 
was seventy-six years of age. 

—Fifteen years ago the Rev. F. W. Bush gave up farming in Leroy, 
Mich., and spent five years in Olivet and Chicago in preparation for 
the ministry. He now goes back to Leroy to serve the Congregational 
Church as pastor for a time. 

—Itis to be expected that the new Immanuel Church, Dr. Lor- 
imer’s, which is to be built on the ruins of the Michigan Avenue 
Baptist Church, will be ready for occupancy by Nevember. The 
Church will start out with a large membership. 

—In Kansas, during the last month’s work, a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union gathered 225 scholars and teachers 
into six new Sunday-schools, visited 62 families, distributed 81 
Bibles and Testaments, and $37.60 in Sunday-school literature. 

—The meeting of the General Association of Illinois was held at 
Champaign, May 23d-26th. Both essays and discussions were of high 
order, and though no new departure was advocated either in doctrine 
or method of work the meeting was one of rare excellence. 

—The hall in which the Congregational Church at Essexville, 
Mich., have been worshiping being otherwise occupied, they have 
held their meeting at the parsonage for two Sundays. After the 
promised aid from the Congregational Union, they still lack and 
urgently need $300 to pay for their new house. 

—The General Association of the State of Indiana met with the 


secured 


1581. 


—The Rey. J. C. McCollom, of Arlington, Vt., has accepted a call | church at Kokomo May 1ith, at 7:30 P.M.; that of Ohio held its 


to the Congregational church at Post Mills, 


twenty-ninth annual session at Oberlin May 10th-12th ; that of Mich- 
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igan closed its sessions at Charlotte, Suaday, May 22d; that of Colo 
rado, held at Cheyenne, met May 4th and adjourned Friday, May 6th. 

The Chicago “ Tribune” of May 22d printed the Revised New 
Testament in full, together with the preface and appendix and Dr. 
Roberts’s reasons for the changes which the revisers have introduced 
into this edition. The papers of the 


preceding day printed large 


portions of the New Testament received from New York by tele- 
yraph. . 

The funeral of the Rev. Edmund P. Tuttle, late chaplain in the 
ariny, formerly rector of St. Ansgarius’s and St. Mark’s Episcopal 
churches, Chicago, was attended in the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Chicayo, May 3d. 
brief eulogy on the deceased. 
Friday, April 29th. 


The Rev. L. H. Cobb, for the last seven years Superintendent of 





Canon Kuowles officiated, and delivered a 


Chaplain Tuttle died in New York, 


the American Home Missionary Society for Minnesota, has been ap- 
ppinted Missionary Secretary of the same society, with headquarters 
probably at Denver, Col. This is a new office and Mr. Cobb its first 
incumbent. The object is to bring the work and the workers on the 
frontier into the closest possible connection. 

The sermon before the Chicago Baptist Theological Seminary, at 
its fourteenth anniversary, was by Dr. Frederick Johnson, of Cam- 
re, Mass. It was upon * Sacred Oratory and how to Make it Effect- 
ive. It was delivered in the First Baptist Church Sunday morning, 
May 15th. 
May 17th. 

Bishop Spaulding, Roman Catholic, 











The exercises of the graduating class took place Tuesday, 
Thirteen persons received diplomas, two of them women. 
gave a lecture in Blooming 
ton, DL, Sunday evening, May 15th, on * Catholicistn vs. Roman 
Catholicism,” in answer to one on the same subject recently deliv- 
ered at Springfield, I., by Bishop Seymour, of the Episcopal church. 


Bishop Spaulding spoke for two hours end to an immense audience, 





which is said to have been in thorough sympathy with the speaker. ‘ 

Most of the Chicago clergymen preached special sermons on the 
Revised New Testament, Sunday, May 29th, and many of them read 
The Rev. E. F. Williams, of the South 
Congregational Church, preached on the subject the Sabbath before. 


the Scripture lesson froma it. 


Dr. Lorimer is reported to have said that there is great hope for the 


world “wlien newspapers become Bible publication societies, and 
newspaper carriers colporteurs.” 
At the National Baptiet Anniversaries held in Indianapolis great 
j 


stress was laid upon the duty of teaehing distinctive Baptist princi- 


ples as a part of Christianity. Baptiste were admonished that they 


should use nothing but denominational papers in their Sabbath- 


schools. The denominational sermon of Dr. Broadus is to be pub 





lished for gratultous distr tion. The meetings have been very 


enthusiastic and largely attended. 

At # farewell reception, Thursday evening, May 26th, given by 
nof the Jefferson Park Presbyter 
Patton, the Doctor was made the recipient of a hand- 





the conigte an Church, Chica- 


yo, to Dr. F. L. 


some gold watch inscribed, * From Jefferson Park Church, 1881." A 
charm was attached with the Doctor's initials. It is to be hoped that 


he will find as many friends in tie new home at Princeton, N. J., as 


he leaves behind him in Chicago. 
In the Red River Valley, in Dakota, a mn 


Sunday-School Union lately organized Sunday-schools at Hill City and 





ionary of the American 


Buxton, new villages, preaching the first sermon heard at the former 


and the second at the latter. No other religious service before held 





at either. He organized another school at Blanchard, also a new set- 
tlement, and preac hed the firet sermon at Indian Farm, a district of 
12,000 acres. A Union School organized by him under the baleful 
shadow of a brewery is proving snecessful. 

—At the National Baptist Sunday-Schoo! Institute in Indianapolis, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted requesting all Baptist churches 
and Sunday-s¢chools to raise a special contribution on the fourth San- 
day in June for the establishment of Sunday-schoole among the col- 
It wae stated that of 


ored people. the 6,577,497 persone of African 


descent im the United States more than 700,000 are members of 
3aptist churches, of whose children more than 1,000,000 are unable 
to attend Sunday-scheols for want of books and teachers. 

—The Methodist preachers of St. Paul and Minneapolis held a4 
Pastoral Institute at St. Paul May 
discussed were the following: ** Do the Scriptures Teach Probation 
After Death?” “ The Preacher in Kelation to Free Thought,” * The 
New Testament Idea of Conscience,” “ Temperance Legislation,” 
“The Ideal Parish,” * Evolution,” * Bible Art,” “Relation of the 
Chureli to the Pablic Schools,” * Is Theology a Progressive Science?” 


lith and Isth. Among the topics 


The general tone of the discussions was decidedly liberal. 

—The General Corference of the United Brethren in Christ began 
their eighteenth quadrennial seesion at Lisbon, lowa, May 12th, Bishop 
Ciossbrenner presiding and making the opening address. This body 
of believere as five bishops, 2,242 churches, with a membership of 
160,000 and an atteridance of 190,000 in the Sunday-school. Its form 
of government resembles that of the Methodist Episcopal church, but 
church takes 
It has a 
Theological Seminary, several colleges, and a publishing house at 


is more republican, and therefore more liberal. The 
great interest in temperance and all matters of reform. 
Dayton, O. It supports missions, both home and foreign, and is in 
every way a live, progressive church. 

- The Minnesota State Sunday-School Convention met in Owaton- 
na May %th-26th. Number of schools, 1,157, an increase of 393; 
number of scholars, 64,931; received into the churches from the 
schools, 1,597; delegates present, Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, on * Talk to Children ;” 
by Henry Plant on “The Superintendent and His School ;” by Bishop 
Foss, on “ Spiritaal Work in the Sunday-School ;”’ by Dr. Sample, on 
“Consecration.” There was a discussion on “ Illustration: Its Use 
and Abuse.” Henry Plant, of Minneapolis, was chosen President and 
Rev. James McGowan, of Shakopee, Secretary. 


150, from 55 schools. 


FOREIGN. 
“_The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, accompanied by two of the deacons of 
his church, intends, it ix said, to take a journey to the Nile. The 
Rey. Joseph Cook, it is also reported, has accepted an invitation 
from Mr. Spurgeon to deliver some lectures in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. 

—In accordance with a resolution adopted at their meeting in 
August, 1880, the Executive Committee earnestly recommend that 
Sunday, June 19th, 1881, the Sabbath immediately preceding the In- 
ternational Convention at Toronto, Canada, be universally observed 
as ABBy of united prayer for Sunday-schools throughout the world, 
invoking especially the manifest blessing of God to rest upon the 
Convention, that it may be fruitful in good issues to the cause in 
which they are engaged. 

—The Rome correspondent of the “ Standard” states that Cardinal 
Jacobini has completed his examination of the possibilities and 
circumstances relating to the resumption of diplomatic intercourse 
between the Holy See and the English Government. Before coming 
to any conclusion on the subject, the views of the English Govern- 
ment have been very carefully examined ; and the Secretary of State 
thinks that he has found the means of removing all the difficulties 
which have hitherto stood in the way of such a resumption. The 

| Vatican considers it certain that some proposition of the kind will be 
made by the English Government; and such communications are 
awaited, in the full hope and expectation that an arrangement may be 
| arrived at. 
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Science and Art. 


THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 
Not many years ago the Back Bay clung, a hopeless 


topographical puzzle, to the skirts of Boston. There 
was a regeneration, however, waiting for the Back 
Bay—if there none for our own salt meadows— 
and that which has lain humbled since Mayflower 
days is become in latter days gloriously exalted. For 
thither converge the broadest, stateliest avenues in the 
three-hilled city, and possibly the mathematical axis of 
the veritable Hub itself is poised in the metamorphosed 
dumping ground of Back Bay. For, standing at the 
corner of Dartmouth and Huntington Avenues, one 
shall command within the area of a dozen blocks a 
and suggestive assemblage of public 
buildings and institutions than possibly may be found 
elsewhere on this continent. At the southeast corner, 
opposite Trinity Church, is distributed the most poetic 
and impressive grouping of ecclesiastical architecture 
yet produced in our Western renaissance, for this is 
wsthetically considered the front of that magnificent 
and original structure. 
right brings us to the New ‘Old South” Church, an- 
other structure of exceeding interest; in largest con- 
trast with the Trinity building, yet, with its boldly 
designed tower and broad wealth of detail, a feature of 
commanding presence in any neighborhood. Resisting 
a strong disposition to ‘‘ go round the towers thereof,” 
and sketch these masterly edifices in the remainder of 
this article, let us at least glance at the Institute of 
Technology and other buildings of public importance, 
and turn to the Museum of Fine Arts which 
the locality. Ideally it is almost a consummate blos- 
som of our latter-day Christian civilization, and but for 
the blue-coated policeman sitting awkwardly in the 
Museum hall on public days, like a conscious anachro- 
nism, one might relegate prisons and all the revolting 


be 


nobler more 


focuses 


eruptions of vice and sin to the ages of the Mound- 
builders themselves. Here Science builds her halls 
and arranges her cabinets; here all humane, energiz- 
ing purposes looking toward the good, the beautiful 
and the true house themselves; and, better than all, 
quiet, restful homes are on every side as faras eye 
reaches. Whatever sharp sayings may tickle the ear, 
as to the money-instinct and thrift of Boston, it does 
not take the observant stranger long to find out, unless 
he is a genuine pachyderm, that he is within the influ- 
ences and atmospheres of a vigilant, earnest, out- 
looking and thoroughly refined social order. Much 
school, little police; much ‘‘institution” and _ little 
dram-shop; high thinking and wise living—the di- 
rect, individual interest of the leading people in the 
welfare of all—are working together in developing a 
municipal life wherein solid learning, universal intelli- 
gence, congenital enterprise, joined with loving culture 
of the fine arts anda religious life none the less genuine 


toward a citizenship nobler than Athenian or Roman. 
The history of this wonderful Museum of Fine Arts 
illustrates the fact that in Boston everybody lends a 
hand, for already, since 1870, more than $400,000 have 
been collected from the people by this unique corpo- 
ration. At the first subscription, in which more than 
$260,000 was realized, there was one subscription of 
#25,000, one of $15,000, one of $10,000, thirteen of 
$5000, forty-five of $1000, and the remainder was given 
by more than nine hundred persons, in sums ranging 
from $700 to 85 cents. Teachers, ministers, mer- 


chants, artists, actors, factory operatives, all are en- | 


rolled on the list of honor; even children’s fairs and 
festivals! In other words, this great work represents 
the heart of the people. As with Trinity and the New 
Old South, the site of the Museum is free and unob- 
structed, and architectural results are possible. Only 
the front of the proposed quadrangle is completed, and 
that rests on St. James Street, corner of Huntington 
Avenue, for about 260 feet, and is in itself a complete 
and durable structure. Sturgis & Brigham, the archi- 
tects, have entered with rare intelligence into the 
spirit of the design, and no instructed eye willingly 
leaves the exterior. The building is literally an out- 
growth of its purpose, a visible metaphor telling its 


structural parable as plainly and impressively as does | 


Trinity, across the avenue. A complete sense of har 
monious proportion deepens with study, and this 
harmony chimes in with the spirit of suggestive de- 
sign which emblazons and _ irradiates the whole. 
Brick, terra cotta and Ohio stone dodouble duty: they 
are builders’ material, and they are at the same time 
built with picturesque and sculpturesque significance. 
The chief material is sound pressed brick, dark red, 
and smooth faced. The basement, perfectly lighted, 
displays string pieces and courses of chiseled granite. 
It is seen nowhere else. The bold, double-doored 
porch projects boldly from the main wall line, and 


is carried up to the roof in a perforated gable in keep- | 


ing with those at either corner of the building. The 
main or first story is taken up with boldly incised 


A long diagonal toward the | 


| others. 
and fruitful because undogmatic, are coéqual forces | 





groups of fours and threes, with dressings of Ohio 
buff stone. The light thus had on all sides gives the 
unique and superb suite of nine or ten sculpture gal- 
leries en suite which occupy the entire area. The third 
story of the wall, unbroken by windows, is marvel- 
ously characterized on both end sections with grandly 
modeled cartoons in buff terra cotta, sharp, true and 
intensely expressive, bordered in light buff-red terra 
cotta work. The porch section displays a group of 
three graceful windows, in keeping with those below, 
the only windows on that story. The large blank wall 
spaces on either side are boldly broken with two long 
panels of warm lighter-hued brick, framed in contrast- 
ing terra cotta. This floor is given to pictures, bric-a- 
brac, metal work, ceramics, engravings and etch- 
Ings, and objects of antiquarian art interest. The 


| fourth story is so gracefully managed that the only sky- 


lights on the structure, reaching over most of the 
building, scarcely noticed from the 
Only a sharply-pitched slated roof properly fills the 
outline. The ornamentation, which is confined to 
gables and corners—all subordinated to the general 
lines of beauty—is delicate and spirited Gothic. 


are 


tion. It is difficult to suggest the beauty, fitness, 


color-harmony, and significant decoration, bearing in | 


mind the small sum expended in the structure; and we 
ask in dust and ashes what wsthetic blindness, what 
malevolent Circe, bewitched our Metropolitan com- 
missioners or trustees, that we are left with that pre- 
posterous, hump-backed, amorphous 
museum, nor gallery, nor Grand Central Depot—where 
our own Muses find shelter in Central Park. 

But the best thing aboutthe Boston Art Museum is its 
visible and constant utility. 
nifies the whole, and spiritualizes it from 
Sleepy Hollow into a field of beautiful 
culture. 


a lotus-cating 
and studious 


ing, wood-carving, lectures, etc. The first floor pre- 


sents the richest collection of sculpture in casts and | 
in Berlin, ar- 


studies to be found anywhere save 


ranged chronologically in order, beginning with Egypt, 


and ending its long epic journey at the feet of Michael | 


Angelo. It is one of the completest galleries of the 


world; it is all the time a school, and pupils may be | 


seen anywhere pursuing their silent toil under the 
occasional direction of an instructor. The floor above 


is only another story of this hive of the Muses, but | 


among pictures, and decorative studies. The galleries 


are sparsely hung but instructively; and at all times 
| aa ge | 
| one may study not only many good examples of early | 
Dutch and Continental art, but the best things of 


Allston, West, Copley, Stuart, Millet, Corot, Couture, 
Wm. M. Hunt, George Innes, J. Rollin Tilton, and 
Loan exhibitions continually refresh and in- 
vigorate the exposition. In many practical matters of 
deepest importance to the art-loving public our own 
Executive people at the Metropolitan could profitably 
take council with Col. Loring, who is to Boston 
esthetic what Wendell Philips is to Boston forensic, 
or the Liberal Club to Boston dialectic. 








Books aud Authors. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD.' 

Dr. Mulford’s title recalls his previous work, ‘‘ The 
Nation”—the most important contribution to social 
science yet made in this country. As that book was 
pervaded by an ethical tone, and led its readers into a 
region at the same time political and theological, so in 
this volume, as its title indicates, we find the two ele- 
ments again mingled. 


the thought of God, the reader is led through tue paths 


| of Christian revelation to a divine conception of human 
| society. 


While neither book is the repetition of the 
other, each follows the same line of thought but in 
reverse order. This statement affords a hint of the 
largeness of Mr. Mulfori’s conception. Indeed, we 
have here not a merely prolific thinker sending out a 


| book now in this direction, now in that, nor an afflu- | 
| ent scholar turning his attention first to one field of | 
| knowledge and then to another, but a philosopher who 


holds his thought in unity, speaking from the stand- 


| point of certain fixed and universal conceptions. While 


strictly a book of theology, itis not of the traditional 
sort. Starting with God--he makes no attempt to 
prove the existence of God, but assumes it as a postu- 
late of the thought of God—he enters upon a series of 
chapters in which he depicts the manifestation of God. 
The style is assertive, dispensing with the forms and 
catch-words of logic, but the logic is there, found in 


1 The Republic of God: An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mul- 
ford, LL.D. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


side-walk. | 


The | 
| gables at the entrance and corner elevations provide | 
| generously for various life schools and studio instruc- 


pile—neither | 


The hum of industry dig- | 


The basement is given up to acolony of | 
perfectly appointed study rooms for drawing, model- | 











Vor. XXIII, No. 24. 
the coherence of the whole. He builds his structure 
and says, virtually, There; do you not see it? 

The argument is not so much based on the Bible as 
cobrdinated to it, and his frequent quotation is always 
illustrative, never authoritative. It is here that Dr. 


Mulford’s book, in its form, will have power over the 


large class of minds now restive under a use of the 
Bible as an arbitrarily authoritative revelation. 
The key-note of the book is found in the statement 


, that the revelation while from God is primarily ef God. 


This distinction between the conception of revelation 
as something sent from or let down into the world by 
God, and the conception of revelation as an unfolding 
of God himself in society and humanity, is of the most 
fundamental character and leads the author into his 
profound discussion of nature, and philosophy, and 
society, and finally of the church. 

It is the treatment of this distinction that separates 
Dr. Mulford from other theologians, and stamps his 
work with originality as the only thorough working 
out toits conclusions of this great idea. It is—if we may 
say so—the poetic conception of God brought within 
the strictest lines of thought and reality. The con- 
clusion that the manifestation of God is for the re- 
demption of the world, or deliverance from all evil 
however caused, puts the book in harmony with the 
ages of Christian thought and faith, and separates it 
alike from the negative and simply ethical interpreta- 
tions of the Gospel, and the more positive systems of 


later Protestantism. It covers in its range the ques- 


| tions at issue between the various schools on the Atone- 


ment, and also those between the Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian, but its force is chiefly felt in its calm and heavy 
assault upon philosophy as a substitute for faith, and 
upon the agnostic and pessimistic theories that leave 
the world without order or hope. 

One who reads this book carefully will find himself 
no longer disposed to talk about the ten great religions 
and Christianity as a supplement. Dr. Mulford takes 
Christianity out of the categories of the religions—re- 
fuses even to call it a religion—and puts it ina category 
by itself, but as taking up the whole order of society 
and man. The emphasis he gives to this point may 
seem excessive to some, or even a question of words, 
but not so will his actual thought be regarded. 

The temper of the book—its reverence and humility 
and sweetness, and utter freedom from the polemic 
spirit—will remind the reader of Campbell’s work on 


| the Atonement, while the frequent foot-notes from 


Erskine and Maurice and the great Catholic writers 
indicate where the sympathies of the author lie; and 
if at the close one is in doubt where to place a work at 
once so pervaded by ancient and modern thought, the 
quotation of the Nicene, with which his pages close, 
will assure oue that he belongs to the great body of 
believers of all ages. In its main features and in its 
treatment of controverted points it is keyed to modern 
thought; in technical phrase, it is of the Broad Church. 

It will be seen by all who read this volume that it 
will do much to allay the conflict of doubt and denial 
that wearies and distracts so many minds and hearts. 
It is the larger view that resolves the contradictions into 
unity ; we may alynost say that it is by the very large- 
ness of its comprehension a demonstration of the 
faith. 

The style, if now and then slightly involved, grows 
easy under the eye of the reader, and moves along in 
rhythmic dignity—a fit vehicle of the thought. The 
book itself is beautifully printed, and for once we can 


| place a handsome volume upon our theological shelf. 


Literary Art: A Conversation between a Painter, a Poet, 
and a Philosopher. By John Albee. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The dramatic setting of this conversation is 
without co or and localization, and adds nothing to the writer's 


| invention, which undertakes a wayside colloquy after the So- 
In ‘‘ The Nation” the State was | 
regarded as a creation and manifestation of God: so | 
here, starting with the being of God as a postulate of | 


cratic manner. But itis not in the Socratic spirit, for these 
three are not persons, but three different sides of the same 
individual. The illusion is at the best very slight, for these 
three voices are continually disclosing their unity, and fall into 
agreement so often and absolutely that we wonder how they 
can feign an argument w! ich all the while anticipates a fore- 
gone conclusion. The style is modeled with intelligence, is 
clear, and generally above suspicion of rhetorical conscious- 
ness. The work might pass under scientific metaphor for a little 
berg broken adrift from the Concord glacier. It s, however, a 
very siguificant hint of the temper of much current criticism, 
which is negatively not Christian, and positively is pure 
paganism, but of a diluted type from which Plato would have 
excused himself. The Poet says, ‘* Our religion is noi ye! 
mythology.” The Painter says of modern men: ‘ His sud- 


| den and recent knowledge aid control over almost the whole 


of the natural world have made him something of a materi- 
alist. He believes in forces, aud in their correlation and in- 
terplay he sees a harmony which he momentarily substitutes 
for Providence.” And again, *‘A conscious moral purpose 
is an actuat impediment to the artistic faculty.” *‘ The true 
is a tender and solemn sentiment t» be employed delicately 
and infrequently.” On the 175th and 176th pages what there 


is of philosophic purpose crops out plainly. The three voices 
agree that in the analysis of subjective and historic problems 
feeling and sensibility have no place, and that intelligence 
alone remains, thus leaving man with only one wing for scal- 
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ing the heavens and a mutilated philosophy for hobbling up 
and down the earth; and Mr. Albee has not even a crutch 
at hand for his cripple. Concerning literary art, however, 
there is much said which is worth thinking about. 

The Adventures of a Virginian. By Oliver Thurston. 
(Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co.) This small volume is 
written in an easy style and depicts in vivid colors the adven- 
tures of a Virginian who lived in Virginia in the early part 
of this century. The hero, Arthur Seaton, is sent by his 
father to Edinburgh to study law. While on his way thither 
he meets a young Spanish lady who is returning to her native 
country under the care of her guardian. Young Seaton, be- 
coming very much attached to her, is about to offer himself 
when the vessel upon which they are sailing is wrecked and 
allare cast into the ocean. Seaton and Francisca, the Spanish 
lady, are picked up by a passing vessel, and, after being 
thoroughly restored, find themselves the only ones rescued 
by that vessel and en rowfe to Havre instead of Spain. Be- 
fore they reach Havre, Seaton and Francisca are engaged. 
Upon reaching Havre they find the guardian is not dead but 
has reached there before them. Their engagement is received 
coldly at first, but finally the guardian promises Frane’sca 
to Seaton at the end of a year if they remain of the same 
mind. Many little incidents occur during the year of proba- 
tion while Seaton is pursuing his hard studies at Ediaburgh. 
At the end of that time our hero goes to Spain to claim his 
fiancee but meets with no encouragement from her guardia”, 
who wishes to marry her himself. After some trouble and’ 
waiting the guardian suddenly dies, leaving his property to 
Francisca. Arthur and Francisca are then married and spend 
their time mainly in Spain, though they occasionally visit 
Virginia. The story reminds one of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Red- 
gauntlet,” only the letters are much shorter. 

A Dictionary of English Phrases. By Kwong Ki Chiu, Late 
Member of the Chinese Educational Mission in the United 
States, and Compiler of an English and Chinese Dictionary. 
(New York: A.S. Barnes € Co.) This large book is a monu- 
meut of patience and intelligence. That a foreigner should 
undertake to collect all the peculiar phrases of our language, 
to illustrate them by sentences in which they are naturally 
used, and to give clear and succinct definitions of their mean- 
ing. is certainly a very unusual thing in literary history. Such 
a work implies the most familiar and colloquial knowledge 
ef the language of which it treats, and rarely presents sufli- 
cient attractions to call out the effects of so intelligent and 
discriminating a student as Mr. Chiu. So far as we have ex- 
amined the work is thoroughly trustworthy, and is certainiy 
voluminous enough to include every peculiar and slang phrase 
in the language. If will have areal value even for Engli<h 
readers tnd scholars, who will be able to trace in it some of 
the peculiar popular developments of the language. The 
volume contains, in addition to a dictionary of English 
phrases, a large selection of English and Chinese proverbs, 
Latin and French words and phrases, a list of the Chinese 
dynasties chronologically arranged and made synchronous 
with the chronology of Western nations, together with sketches 
of Christ and Confucius. Mr. Chiu is certainly to be com- 
mended for the zeal and skill with which he has familiarized 
himself with, and mastered, an unusual province of linguistic 
study, and for the clearness, fullness and accuracy with which 
he has presented the results of his labor. 

David Hartley and James Mill. By G. 8. Bower, M.A. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) This latest contribution to the brief 
biographies of the English philosophers sums up the work 
and sets forth the ideas of two thinkers who were laborious 
workers in their day and have set in motion influences which 
still have vitality in English thought. They were the fore- 
runners of that school of utilitarian and scientific thinkers 
which has been prominent for a quarter of acentury. The 
doctrines of “ Utility” and of the ‘ Association of Ideas’ 
received great impulse at their hands, and if their methods of 
statement have been largely superseded they are still worthy 
of careful study by all who desire to follow the development 
of philosophy in England. Hartley exerted at one time a 
very strong influence over Coleridge, and James Mill im- 
pressed himself upon his more gifted son with rare definite- 
ness and power. If the thinkers who form the subjects of 
this well-written volume had not other claims upon the atten- 
tion of posterity their part in the mental education of such 
men as Coleridge and John Stuart Mill would entitle them to 
careful study. Mr. Bower has written with clearness, full 
knowledge and candor. 


’ 


Cyclopedia of Poetry. Second Series. Embracing Poems 
Descriptive of the Scenes, Incidents, Persons and Places of 
the Bible. Also Indexes to Foster’s Cyclopedias. By the 
Rey. Elon Foster. D.D. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) In 
this large volume Dr. Foster has collected a great variety of 
poems illustrative of the scenes, persons, incidents and places 
of the Bible, his object being, as he declares in his preface, 
“to bring to the focus of an alphabet all the desirable mate- 
rial in this department of poetic literature.” He has really 
collected the variations which poets of all ages and degrees 
of talent have composed upon these sacred themes, and has 
so thoroughly indexed his volume, analytically, textually, 
ty pographically, and by the names of authors, that he has 


placed this great mass of material within the convenient | 


reach of every owner of the Cyclopedia. Such a volume will 
commend itself to all those who desire to enrich their treat- 
ment of sacred themes with illustrations drawn not alone 
from history and science but from the still larger field of 
poetry, where so much of the spirit which inspired the sacred 
books has reproduced itself in songs which, if pitched upon a 
lower key, are still preéminently helpful and stimulating. 
History of Woman Suffrage. Edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage. In 
two volumes. eVol. I. (New York: Fowler & Wells.) This 
first installment of a voluminous work cannot properly be 
called a history. The history of the woman suffrage move- 
ment will not be written in any final or adequate way for 
many years tocome. This volume contains the material out 
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of which such a history might, in part and after due lapse of 
time, be prepared. It is simply a collection of undigested 
material. It is valuable as containing a great mass 
of matter selected by those who were actors in or spectators 
of the events and incidents which are narrated, and which are 
likely therefore to be carefully sifted by the most competent 
persons. All those who are interested in the extension of the 
suffrage to women will find something of value in the book, 
although the whole movement for the emancipation of wo- 
men, socially and politically, has taken such a different 
course and is now making such rapid progress on a totally 
different basis that it is very doubtful whether a volume of 
this kind in its present shape will possess any permanent 
value. 

Poems by Frances Ridley Havergal. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
The many adinirers of Miss Havergal’s poetry will welcome 
the present collection, containing in a single volume the ripest 
fruits of her poetic genius, which heretofore could not be ob- 
tained except in two or three collections. The work of com- 
pilation, it is stated in the preface, has been done by a loving 
and reverent hand, the line of exclusion being drawn against 
such poems as were the unripe productions of early years or 
possessed only a personal or local interest. Miss Havergal’s 
characteristics as a writer of religious verse are so well 
known and so highly appreciated as not to call for a critical 
opinion at this time. Her writings express a rich devotional 
sentiment, and are the outcome of an experience the depth 
and reality of which those who have read the narrative of her 
life are able to understand. While there are not many, per- 
haps, who have had the same profound experience through 
which Miss Havergal passed, there is scarcely any one whose 
religious needs and aspirations may not find a voice through 
the medium of her verse. 

The Precious Things of God. By Octavius Winslow, D.D. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Bros.) In this age, when the 
ery is loud and earnest for practical work, there is danger 
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This latest contribution to Barnes's ‘* Historical Series” gives 
a very comprehensive survey of Ancient History, emphasiz- 
ing especially those historical incidents and events, those 
features of civilization, those peculiarities of national per- 
sonal life, which are specially significant and interpretative 
of national character. The work is handsomely illustrated, 
and its value is greatly increased by the excellent maps with 
which it is abundantly supplied. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Lessing was a great chess player. 

—By the death’of Albert B. Street, of Albany, we lose one 
of our best descriptive pocts. : 

—Ginn & Heath have published vols. XV. and XVI. in their 
beautiful Harvard edition of Shakespeare. 

At last ac ounts the sale of the Revised New Testament 
in Englund had gone above a million of ¢ pies. 

—The next history of England is to be from the pen of Mr. 
Martin Simpson, with the reign of William IL. as its special 
field. 

—Augustus C. Hare’s delightful biography of the Baroness 
Bunsen is being translated into German for publication by 
Perthes, of Gotha. 

—The publication of the so-called Butterworth’s ‘* Young 
Folks’ History of the United States” has been postponed 
# month in order to prepare a necessarily Large edition. 

—Thomas Walker's book on ‘The Art of Dining,” says 
that six or, at most, elght persons are the proper number for 
a dinner party, since fur complete enjoyment a company 
ought to be one. 

—The sketch of the poet Gray, in the ‘* English Men of Let- 
ters” series, will be written by Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, one 
of the most competent of persons to do it. And the subject 


| is one of the best. 


lest the meditative mood be entirely overlooked. It is in the | 


calin places that strength is obtained for the tumult. The 
hours of retirement are as useful as those of public conflict. 
A ** Mount of Olives” is essential to every one who would do 
good work for Christ and humanity. This little volume, in 
which the precious things of God are considered, is a good 
companion and guide for the quiet hours. Not stimulating 
by terse statements like Professor Phelps’s *‘ Still Hour,” it is 
suggestive and helpful, and may well have a place in the 
soul’s private chamber of prayer and thought. ** He leadcth 
me beside the still waters” is the testimouy of all who can 
say, ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 

The Young Nimrods in North America. By Tuomas W 
Knox. (Harper & Brothers.) Mr. Knox, whose entertain- 
ing narratives of life in Japan and China, Siam and Java have 
been eagerly read by American boys within the last few 
years, has written another volume upon the same general line, 
with the title already given. His aim, as he announces in the 
preface, has been tu instruct the boys in America in the ways 
of the hunter’s life. With the stories that he tells of hunting 
and fishing 1 large amount of natural history has been inter- 
woven, and in such a way as to make it not less interesting 
and attractive than the stories themselves. The book is co- 
piously illustrated with such enticing pictures that any one 
who glances at them cannot refrain from examining also the 
text to find out what they represent. 


—It is said that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has just discovered 
in Warwickshire a valuable collection of documents which 
throw much vew light on the social position and connections 
of Shakerpeare in that county. 

The famous Father Curci has published a work entitled, 
‘The New lialy and the Old Zealots,” ia which he declares 
the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope impossible, 


| and, even if practicable, injurious. 


Random Rambles. By Louise Chandler Moulton. (Rob- | 


erts Brothers.) Mrs. Moulton writes with considerable point 
and vividness, and does not attempt more than she can 
gracefully accomplish. This attractive little volume is made 
up of sundry sketches of travel, without pretense of special 
insight in foreign life or special opportunities of observation. 
The style of the book is gossipy and familiar, the writer tak- 
ing the reader entirely into her confidence and permitting 
him to share her personal impressions of men and _ things. 
As most books of travel are insufferably dull, it is only fair to 
add that no one will nod over Mrs. Moulton’s piquant sen- 


—Mr. Samuel Smiles is already at work on another indus- 
trial biography, the subject of which will be Robert Naswyth, 
the inventor of the famous steam bhanmer. 
made a great deal of noise in the world. 

i. kK. Funk & Co. announce the speedy publication of a 
revised edition of Mrs. H. C. Conant’s Popular History of 
English Bible Trauslation,” with au additional chapter by 
Dr. P. J. Conaut bringing the history down to date. 


Nasmyth bas 


—E. dteiger, of this city, publishes this month a ‘* Cyclope- 
dia of Education and Instruction,” which proiwises to be use- 
ful in its particular field. It was one of the last pieces of 
iiturury work of the late A. J. Schem. The price is but a 
dollar and a huif. 

Win. 8. Gottsberger, of this city, has published in book 
form George Ever’s charming idyl of Greek life entitled ** A 
Question.” It was suggested by and tells the story of a pict- 
ue by \lma Ladema, aud is thoroughly Greek iu spirit and 
iv the exquisite Working out of the details. 

—Vnue of the plearautest things in ra.lway travel nowadays 
is to be greeted by the news agents ou the curs with the 
cry: ** Revised New Testament, ouly twenty cents!” The 
book has suld rapidly, and probably never befure bas there 
been so much Bible reading as there is now. 

W. E. Sawyer has written, and D. Van Nostrand, of this 
city, has published, a practical treatise on ** biecirical Light- 
ing by Incandescence, and its Application to Iilumiuation.” 
The work is handsomely illustrated, and treats vl a subject 
which is rapidly growing in popular interest. 

—Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have published a Com- 
parative New Testament, with the old and new versions 
arranged in parullel columns. The convenience of such an 


| arrangement is apparent at a glance, and such a work will be 


tences or skip any page in her picturesque descriptions of | 
| 


sights beyond the Atlantic. 
The Sweden org Library: Marriage and the Sexes in both 
Worlds ; from the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. (Clax- 


ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) Those who are curious to in- | 
vestigate the notions of Swedenborg respecting the future | 


state. and those who believe that he was a seer and that his 


| notions were an inspired revelation, will find material for 


their investigation in this little volume, which to us seems 
the least profitable of the series to which it belongs ; for we 
neither have fuith in Swedenborg as an inspired seer nor de- 
sire to draw aside the veil which God has purposely made 
impenetrable. 

Country Love and City Life. By Charles Henry St. John. 
(Boston: A. Williams & Co.) This volume contains several 
long poems illustrating the title, and many minor poems. 
The longest poem, entitled ‘‘ Corporal Day,” presents many 
pleasing pen pictures of country life. One of the shortest 
poems in the book, ‘The Song of the Rain,” is not the less 


| worthy on account of its brevity, for in a few well-chosen 


words it expresses the feelings of young and old on hearing 
“the song of the rain.” The volume is a modest one, and 
there are many good things on its pages which one may find 
by looking. 

Young Workers in the Church. By the Rev. T. B. Neely. 
A.M. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) The aim of this vol- 
ume, as Bishop Simpson declares in his introduction to it, is 
to suggest some method whereby every young person in the 
church may be set at work. There is a great loss of power in 
failing to utilize the energy and ability of young people. 
Many mature Christians are idle because they were not taught 
to work in early years of Christian experience. The working 
pastor, the helpful layman, will find many valuable sugges- 
tions in this book. It is emiuently practical and useful. 

A brief History of Ancient Peoples, with an account of their 
Monuments, Li‘erature and Manners. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) | 


indispeusable in the study of the new version. 

—Strange to say, some of the American editions of the 
works of lhackeray have been more complete than any Eug- 
lish, by reason of coutuining inedited pieces not elsewhere 
collected. In Sinith, Elder & Co.'s new * Edition de Luxe” 
these scattered Thackerayana will be made up into a supple- 
mentary volume, in which room will be found also fora num- 
ber of things from ** Punch” whose identity has not hitherto 
been known. 

—Keuders interested in novels dealing with the subtleties 
and curiosities of religious belief aud experience will do well 
to examine the * Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dis- 
senting Minister,” a new publication of Triibner’s, which 


| professes to be the work of an ex-nonconformist minister, 


who had passed from orthodoxy into Uuitarianism, and thence 
into agnosticism, when he succumbs to consumption. The 
book purports to be published by a friend of the writer after 
his death, and is a very graphic portrayal of mental action. 
—Much interest is felt in the Hibbert lectures, by Mr. Rhys 
Davids, on * Buddba and Buddhisin,” now progressing in 
London. The lectures go to show how largely Buddha is an 
ideal figure created out of the fancies of his worshipers, and 
that many political influences have had not a little to do in 
giving him his historic shape. Mr. Davids notices some par- 
allelisms between Biblical and Buddhist teachings, but does 
not see any proofs of connection between them. Rather is 
he of the opiuion that the twosystems had independent origins. 
—An out-of-the-way book announced for next month by 
Tribner & Co., of London, is the ‘* Occult World,” by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, which professes to be a record of personal ex- 
periences among the jugglers and professors of occult 
science in the East. The aim of the author is to show that 
the powers of these operators, though sometimes apparently 
miraculous, are wholly natural, but that they belong to “a 


| higher plane of knowledge concerning the laws of nature 


than that which European science has yet reached;” which 
is to say that we do not all as yet know everything. 
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Correspondence. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 

It cannot be questioned that the revisers, in bestowing so 
much time, talent and scholarship upon their work, have done 
the Christian world a service of very great value. So far as 
the text is concerned, they have put into compact form and 
brought within the reach of the multitudes of Bible-readers 
in the English-speaking world the hitherto scattered fruits of 
the last half century of research and criticism. As little can 
it be questioned that they have brought the English of very 
many texts into closer harmony with the original, and in 
these instances given the ordinary reader closer access to 
the mind of the Spirit. 

For example, the common version in Rom. vi., 14, reads, 
‘Ye are not under the law, but under grace.’ The insertion 
of the definite article, which is absent from the original, be- 
fore the word law is very misleading. It points the thought 
of the reader to some specific law, whereas the mind of the 
Apostle is solely occupied with a principle and not with 
an enactment. He is directing attention to the vital truth 
that the condition of the believer under the Gospel is of a 
gracious and not of a legal character. He is delivered from 
lav as a condition of salvation and is saved by grace. ** Ye 
are not under law, but under grace.” 

In harmonizing the renderings ofthe same word in different 
piaces the revisers have done further service. Why the 
former translators should have rendered that word 
“Jewry” in the first verse of the seventh chapter of John, 
and ** Judea” in the third verse is not easy to Many 
other emendations are equally wise. Taken asa whole, the 
new version is of exceeding value as the judgment of some 
eighty learned, able and conscientious men, as to what God 
actually said to the world in those words which he spake by 
the Holy Ghost. From this time this version will be found 
upon the study-table of every student of the Word of God as 
avery valuable help, among many other helps, in interpreting 
that blessed Word. 

On the other hand, it will be Jong before a very general 
impression gives way that very many of the changes made by 
the revisers ought not to have been made. The old wine was 
a good deal better. It is a great deal better to continne to 
say ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take,” ete., than now to begin 
to say ‘* He that will, let him take,” And the emendation 
is far from lucid which substitutes in the 27th verse of the 
Ist chapter of John ** is become before me ” for is ‘* preferred 
before me.” The regret is great and widespread that the 
work was not published piecemeal; that the revisers, before 
concluding their work, did not seek to obtain the views of 
scores of others equally learned and equaily wise, and thus 
gradually adjust the version to the demands of the ripe 
scholarship aud literary taste of a whole generation. The 
importance of the work and its value to the Christian world 
would have justified, and more than justified, patience and 
delay. 

The treasure-house of manuscripts is in all probability far 
from being exhausted. Recent discoveries give hope that 
manuscripts older than any now in possession may yet come 
tohand. The argument against the doxology in the Lord’s 
Prayer can hardly be considered conclusive as yet. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the able and learned body of men 
who have gone so far in this great work will consider them- 
selves as having merely reported progress, and keep the task 
stillin hand. And the opinion will not be far from unani- 
mous that the revisers of the Old Testament will act unwisely 
if they withhold their work from the public until it is com- 
pleted, and then issue it as a finality. 

In the meantime, I fancy that the number of ministers will 
be comparatively small who will introduce the revised New 
Testainent in its present condition into the pulpit as a sub- 
stitute for the one whose words are written on the memories 
of millions and inseparably associated with the tenderest, 
most sacred, most precious experiences of their lives. Multi- 
tudes will say ‘‘amen” to the judgment pronounced by Bishop 
Bedell, of Ohio: ** Our authorized version will retain its hold 
on the confidence and affection of the great majority of read- 
ers, and they will be content to place the changes to which 
they attach importance in the margin of the dear old Book.” 

W. P. Breep. 
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LINES WISELY. 
Editor 

** For I detest games. 
sensible article on helping the multitude out of evil. 
Cooke and I differ. Ilike games. But she is wise enough 
not to condemn them; though, by the by, she does a little 
injustice to Jogomachy in likening it to ‘‘ draw-poker.” One 
of our statesmen once said, apropos to some charges against 
our Minister to England, ‘* Poker, I believe, is like brag. I 
don’t know what brag is, but I am told that poker is like 
brag.” Now,I do not know what draw-poker is; but the 
single element of chance in logomachy isin the distribution of 
the cards. The rest is in the skill in spelling words, and its re- 
sources and changes are as inexhaustible as the language. and 
some people like it and some do not. ‘‘Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” 

The evil of these things, when there is evil, is, first, the 
gambling, and secondly, the waste of time. To neglect the 
plain duties of life for games is of course foolish and wicked, 
as are many otherthings. But the gambling isthe chief evil. 
Because of the evil we have laws against it, which it is wrong 
to break—except where the end sanctifies the means and you 
want the money for charity! 

The Italians are a nation of gamblers, and you see we have 
imported the taste with them; for everywhere these little 
Italian bootblacks are crouched, every spare moment (and 
they have a great many spare moments), pitching pennies. 
They gabble and are excited over them, as they will soon be 
over their low lotteries, which their soul loves. We were 


” 


So says Rose Terry Cooke in a 
Mrs. 
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ain not brie ago the record of a lady of rare otek and 
devotion, who was attached to the British Court in early 
days and in personal attendance on the Queen. She com- 
plains in her journal of being obliged to play eards, and 
speaks first of giving all her ** winnings” in charity, and then 
of refusing to play for any stake over a certain sum. The 
idea of any wrong in playing for money never seems to have 
entered her mind. And yet, in its excess, what a hideous 
crime does gambling become in England and on the Conti- 
nent, till lives are ruined as well as fortunes; and in many 
cases the government finally interferes. 

Some of our people draw the lines too closely in treating of 
so called. There is no sin in moving to the 
Your two little children, or four, may dance 
after tea—perhaps more wisely than to have a game of romps. 
Miriam and her train danced before the Lord, and celebrated 
Yet we have known a godly, if too zealous minis- 
ter, **dancing”’ with murder, and other 
crimes. He did not sever the act from its frequent accom- 
paniments, the late hours, the dissipations, the shamefulness 
of what are called round dances. In all these things, our 
only safe course will be to draw the line between simple 
amusements, Which young people must have, and their harm- 
ful accompaniments. 

Many of these people whom we try to help are down on a 
low plane. Love must go down to meet them; it is only by 
degrees that we can help them up higher, with their lower na- 
tures debased by an inheritance of evil—I mean 
* original sin and total depravity "—and if they are helped up- 
ward it must be as gradually. 

They say there 
regular standing ” here, would be 
cut offin a moment. They are Christians, but retain some of 
the habits of a lifetime and of generations before them. A 

good and zealous man comes along and sees them and calls 


amusements, 
sound of music. 


a victory. 


class robbery 


do not 


are members of churches *' in good and 


in some heathen lands who, 


them the devil’s children. Nay. Things there go by com- 
parison, and so they do in this land. 
Let us be wise. P. 





THE TONIC SOL FA SYSTEM. 

Readers of The Christian Union who were interested in the 
papers on the Tonic Sol Fa system, by Prot. T. F. Seward, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, will also be interested to know of a pub- 
lic demonstration of the method recently made in Musie Hall, 
Orange, N. J., at a children’s concert. The chorus of about 
one hundred voices was made up from the schools in which 
Prof. Seward has been using the for a little 
more than a year, giving less than a half-hour weekly to each 
class. The exposition of the Tonic Sol Fa method occurred 
midway in the concert, and was a delight anda surprise to all 
present. The exercise in skips them difficult 
—in which the chorus followed the syllables spoken by the 
director, promptly giving the exact tone: the exercise in 
singing from the motion of the hand, each position indicating 
a tone, and the rapid writing of tunes as they were sounded 
on the piano, and the exercise in time, all showed that the 
employment of a simple and natural method in place of the 
staff notation had made access to the world of music an easy 
thing for these young people. 

A final test in sight-singing was proof positive of the su- 
periority of the new method. A score had been given to the 
audience with each programme, printed in the staff notation, 
which showed in its combination of flats, sharps and naturals 
the immense difficulties that were conquered by the pu- 
pils at a glance. This sight-test had been presented to a 
number of professional musicians in New York and elsewhere, 
who all confessed to unable to read it at sight. 
The same score, written in Sol Fa characters, was given 
folded to the pupils, who had never seen it. Ata signal from 
the director the papers were unfolded, and the exercise was 
sung through to the movement of the baton as easily as if it 
had been only the rising and falling scale. This triumph was 
heartily enjoyed both by the singers and their audience. 

{t is possible, then, we have been saying to ourselves since 


new notation 


any of 


being 


witnessing these things, it is possible that the difficulties of , 


music may be so simplified that we may be brought directly 
to music itself; to a clear understanding of a study of 
tones; and it is also quite possible that the staff notation is a 
barrier to music which we ‘‘who sing a little’’ have all our 
lives been trying to overcome, and with continual dissatis- 
faction to ourselves. 

If these things be so why do we not open the door of music 
to the children of the public schools? No teacher, Prof. 
Seward informed his audience, in whose school this method 
has been used has ever been known to prefer the old nota- 
tion. 

Is there not a lover of music and little children in New 
York who will agitate thismatter? Mary A. LaATHBURY. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 24, 1581. 


A FELLOWSHIP-MEETING INCIDENT. 

The old village of Brownington stands upon the summit of 
the high plateau of northern Vermont. Near its ancient 
meeting-house the stranger is charmed with the lovely ‘and- 
scape. Had Dryden seen the view, he would have said: 

*T stood entranced, and had no room for thought.” 

The White Mountains are in the east, with Mount Washington 
half hidden in the clouds; west are the Green Mountains ; 
south lies the romantic Willoughby Lake, as far above the 
level of the ocean as the seaof Galilee is below it: and to the 
north, around Newport and stretching across the line that 
separates the United States and Canada, is the far-famed lake 
Memphremagog ; the Indian name for **‘ Beautiful Water.” 

Not long ago there was a fellowship-meeting in the Brown- 
ington meeting-bouse. As is usual in such gatherings in the 
rural parts of New England, people came to attend it froma 
distance of twenty miles and more. Whether the meeting 
had its inspiration in any degree trom the unrivaled scenery 
about it or fot, it was a rare occasion. In one of its sessions 
the young pastor of a neighboring church, who had been ap- 


_ pointed to take the lead, as he rose to go into the pulpit, leaned 


| This fourth line I have forgotten, and may not 
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over to an elderly minister sitting by and whispered some- 
thing. When the words introductory to the topi¢ of the hour 
were ended, the venerable clergyman took the floot and said : 

“The leader asked me to follow him. I do so. and the 
more readily because he followed me into the ministry. I was 
once pastor of the church where he lived when he was a boy. 
[ have seen him enter the church, the college, the seminary 
and the ministry.” 

When he had resumed his seat, the leader replied :— 

* Yes, I followed him, my pastor, into the ministry ; but I 
will now say what He has never yet known, that it was a 
word from him spoken to ine one day, as I held his hotse fot 
him, that was the instrument of my hat 
just made a call at my father’s house, as he cate out 
and took his horse, he said, ‘Don’t you feel about 
bea Christian? All the rest here are Christians, are 
alone to be left out?’ These words made a deep impression 
on my heart, and were not forgotten : and to-day, after a lapse 
of twenty-five years, Iam glad of this opportunity to tel! hini 
what an influence those words of his have had upon my life.” 


conversion. He 
and 
ready to 
you 


I think no ove left that meeting without a new thought aa 
to the power of personal influence, and the importance of a 
right use of the opportunities within the reach of every 


Christian for the conversion of others; especially the young, 
whose hearts are most fitted for the reception of good influ- 
ences through good words. S. R. B. 

BRIGHTON, Vt. 

PREPONDERANCE 
Dear Sir: 

In alate nwuber of The Christian Union the 
Burr, in an article on ** Church Life and Work.” 
decrease of church attendance 
England. There is another point 
call your attention. 


OF WOMEN IN CHURCHES. 
Rev. R. D. 
deplores the 
in the country towns of New 
to which I should like to 
It is the disproportionate number of 
women to men in city as well as country churches. Among 
evangelical denominations this is painfully apparent even to 
a casual observer. Enter any Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
or Congregational church in New York or Brooklyn upon a 
pleasant Sunday morning and you will find ten women to 





one man, unless the minister is aman of genius or remark- 
able for unusual liberality of thought. Among Episcopalians 


the proportion is not quite so large, the historical prestige, 
dignity and moderation of the Episcopal church giving a rest- 
fulness much prized by men spiritually inclined, whose creat- 
est abhorrence other orthodox 
churches, enter one of the Unitarian or Cniversalist peretias 
sion. A change is instantly perceptible. Here there are 
quite as many gentlemen as ladies, indeed far more if the 
preacher is a man of ability. In the published report of 
Ingersoll’s Sunday evening lectures at Booth’s Theater it is 
said that the building was filled with men, with only a sprink- 
ling of women. What do all these facts lead us to suppose ¢ 
Either that the average man of the nineteenth century is 
destitute of religious convictions or that the orthodox meth- 
ods of presenting religious truths are not suited to masculine 
understandings. I believe the latter to be the Henry 
Ward Beecher has preached for more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury to a largely composed of intelligent, active 
For five years Edward Eggleston held togethet 
a congregation of different beliefs, the majority of whom 
were young men who but for his influence would never have 
entered a church at all. Personal magnetism is of course an 
element in work of this nature; still is there not something 
to be learned from the methods of these two men? Let min- 
isters apply common sense to Bible teaching, sect doubters to 
work helping the poor and ignorant, avoid doctrinal discus- 
sion, study individual needs, show true sympathy for those in 
distress, aud try to lift men out of selfishness and sin by ex- 
ample as well as precept; then men will not be driven to tue 
dorse the views of Ingersoll because they find nothing to sat: 
isfy their inmost needs in C bristian churches. \.M.B 


is controversy. Passing by 





cuse. 


ehureh 
minded men. 


THE OLD ENG LISH READER. 
Many thanks to your correspondent 8. C. T. in your 
of April 27th, who answers F. T., in a previous number, ask- 
ing where the lines may be found beginning, 


issue 


* At the close of the day when the hamlet is still.” 


How well I remember, now, at almost my ‘three score and 
ten,”’ the many, many times I have pored over these same 
dear old lines, and many others of a similar character, in 
that same dear old ** English Reader” in a district school in 
Cumberland County, Maine, when I was less than half a score 
of years of age. There was another, commencing, 
“The nightingale, that all day long, 

Had cheered the village with his song 

Nor yet at eve his notes suspended, 
ended.” 


have gotten 
any of it correctly quoted, but it was like the 
above. 


Then there was the old poor man’s Lament— 


something 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 


Oh, give relief and heaven shall bless your store.” 

How often, through the busy scenes and cares of life, have 
these and other now almost forgotten quotations learned at 
school more than half a century ago come spinning through the 
brain, and carried ne back to happy childhood days. Happy! 
Ah, even childhood had its shadows as well as its sunshine. 
Two-thirds of a century! At what other period in the world’s 
history could a person have lived ten times that length of 
time, with his eyes and his ears open, when he could have 


/ seen and learned so much of what has been done and ac- 


complished through the length and breadth of the world as 
has been dove and accomplished during the past seventy 
years! 

Bless the Lord that I have been permitted to live just at 
this period of the world’s history, and especially that I have 


| been so much aided in my observations of progress and 


events through the columns of the ‘‘ Outlook,” and other 


portions of your most excellent paper, The Christian Union, 
| for quite a number of years past. 


SaLem, Oregon, May 10, 1881. 


L. 8. B. 
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* Footprints of the Saviour.” By the Rey. W. 


Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 
BRENTANO. 
* Fifth Avenue Chess Congress.” 
Gilberg. 


By Charles A. 


¥. 


(Franklin Square Library.) 


Harrer & Bros., N. 


**New Testament.” 

“tri By G. H. Hepworth. 

* nbelief in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Cairns, D.D. 

* Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King 
Louis XVIII.” By M. (¢ 


Gro. MUNRO, 


By John 


Pallain. 
17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


(Seaside Library. 


“Mrs. Geoffrey.” By ** The Duchess.” 20c, 

“My First Offer and Other Stories.” By Mary 
Cecil Hay. 10¢. 

** Venetia.” By Benjamin Disraeli. 20c. 

* History of England.’ Part IV. By Lord Ma- 
caulay. 20c. 

“ Katherine’s Trial.” By Holme Lee. 10c. 


MAGAZINES. 


Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
Music. 
(Ditson & Co.) 
“ The City Bells,” 40c.; ** ** Across the Hills,’ 


40c.; ** Buttercup Queen,” 30c. ; ** The Conqueror’s 
Grand March,” * Storkbill’s Galop,” 35e.; *“*Un- 


der the Red Cross March,” 


35c.; 


30c. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


** There are Four Gospels, tut only one life.” 


Tue GosrpeL History. 


A continuous Narrative woven from tne text of the 
four Evangelists. With Nores, original and selected, 
and numerous INDEXES aud REFERENCES. By JAMES 
R. Grumore and Rey. Lyman Asport, D.D 


l6mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red edges, $1.75 


‘Aunique, compact and interesting mode of ex- 
hibiting the substance of the Gospel history."—{ Rev. 
A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Praf. of Greek, Rochester 
University. 


‘** The notes are valuable and suggestive . . . . Will 
serve 4 purpose beng nothing else will with which I am 
acquainted.”—[{Kev. Chas. F. Robinson, New Yor 


**A compact, well written, instructive, and to the 
8. 8S. worker useful volume.—[Rer. J. H. Vincent, 
Supt. Instruction, Chautaugua Lake S. S. Assembly. 

** Of all the works of its class, undoubtedly the be at 
for popular use. We unhesitatingly commend it.’ 

{ Boston Traveller. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post paid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


COMPARATIVE 


Old and New Versions on opposite pages, printed 


T Jy from new type, with careful 
N EW proof-reading, making it the 
Standard Edition ; in an elegant 


1¢mo volume, of 1,004 pages. Cloth, $1.50; Vene- 
tian gilt, $2.25; Morocco gilt, $3. 


TESTAMENT. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau St., N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Bosten, 1512 Chestnut St., Ph‘ladelphia, 75 
State SMt., Rochester, 50 Madison St.. Chi- 
cago, 757 Market ™t., San Francisco. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & C0. 


STATI } NERS, 
Invite the attention of the public to their 
NEW STORE AND NEW STOCK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UN LON. 


1E CYCLOPEDIA WAR. 


The month of July, 1881, witnessed the completion of the largest and most im. 
portant literary work this country and the century have seen. It is the Library of 
Universal Knowledge, large type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 
10 per cent. more matter than Appleton’s Cyclopedia, at less than one-tifth its cost, 
and 20 per cent. more than Johnson's Cyclopedia, at little more than one-fourth its cost. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which forms the basis of the Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge (the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as a portion of its con- 


tents) is the laborious product 2 of the ripest British and Euro- 
pean scholarship. It has devel- VI cto i oped through a century of Cy- 
clopedia making; its various editions having been many 
times revised, in successive years, till it has come to be universally recognized, by those 
competent to judge, as standing at the ve ry front of greataggregations of knowle dge, 

and better adapted than any other Cyclopedia for popular use. It contains suc - 
oon and important inform: ation as the ordinary reader, or the careful student, i 


likely to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects i in every department of human knowledge 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia, however, is a foreign production, edited and published fora 


foreign market,and could not be expected to give 
as much prominence to F O i h e American topics 

American readers might “desire. To supply these 
and other deficiencies a large corps of American editors and writers have added im- 
portant articles upon about 15,000 topics, covering the entire field of human knowl- 
edge, bringing the whole number of titles under one alphabetical arrangement to 
about 40,000. Thus the work is thoroughly Americanized, and the Library of 


Universal Knowledge becomes at once the latest and most complete Encyclopedia 
in the fie ‘Id, at a mere fraction of the cost of any similar work which has preceded it. 


of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, #15.00. In 

P r| C half Russia, sprinkled edges, $20.00. In half Russia, gilt top, 
.50. In full library sheep, marbled edges, #25,00. 

The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopredia lies especially 

in the fact that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowl- 


as 


S99 


edge and culture. It ™ really a library of uni- 
versal knowledge. CVO uti O N brings a liberal educa- 
tion easily within the reach of every plowboy 


of the country and apprentice boy of the city. Every farmer and every mechanic 
in the land owes it to himself and to his children that such a Cyclopiedia shal! hence- 
forward form a part of the outfit of his home. To the professional man, and every 
person of intelligence in every walk of life, a Cyclopedia is a necessity. 

Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown rich (it is said that 
the Appletons have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclo- 
piedia) from the sale of their high-priced publications are not pleased that their 
monopolies are broken and their power overthrown. Of course the book agents 
and booksellers who have been used tu getting from 40 to 60 per cent. Commission 
selling these high-priced books are not so well i ased to sell the Library 


$1g000 Reward fae: 


cent. pr though 
» who are not short-sighted 

discover that their own interests, after all, are identical with the of the 

people, and their real profits in the end are inereased by the immense sales 

result from meeting the people’s wants. The majority of booksellers, however, 


for 


of 


hy 


interests 


which 


ure better pleased to s/ander than to sel/ this and our numerous other standard and 
incomparably low-priced publications. But the Literary Re niger has always 
looked to the people, in whose interests it is, for its patronage, and it has never 


looked in vain, as our 
more than one million O | U b Ag eC N TS. 
volumes printed last year 
this year being increased to probably more than two million) 86 intly prove 
You ¢an order the Cyclopedia directly from us, and by unitin, g with your ne igh. 
bors and friends you can secure club rates as follows : 

A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more f the 
Cyclopedia; and a discount of 15 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering tive or more sets at ove tine. 





As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work pr it and 
vigorously, each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal dst ledge, we 
propose to distribute $10,000 in special premiums as follows, in addition to the reg- 
ular discount to clubs : 


to be distributed equally among the first 500 club agents who rend us clube of not 
leas than five subscribers, after June lth and before Septeniber Ist. 
in addition to the first #5,000 to be distributed among the 100 club agents who, 


$5,000 Reward 
$5,000 Reward during the same time, send us tbe /argest number of subscribera, not less than 
twenty in number, the amount to be distributed proportionately to the whole num- 


ber of subscribers which each of the 1u0 club awents may rend 

The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded to us. 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are received, and the remaining $5,000 will be distributed 
promptly on September Ist. The names of the persons receiving these rewards will be printed, with the 
amounts received by each, and the list sent to all the club avents entering into competition for them. Sub- 
seribers must be actual purchasers for individual to entitle the club agent to rewards under this offer, 
and not booksellers or agents who buy to seil again. 

Persons desiring to raise clubs may send to us at once for sample volumes, if they derire, in the various 
Styles of binding, paying us 75 cents for the volumein cloth, #1.00 for the volume iu half Russia, sprinkled 
edges, and $1.25 for the volume ip library sheep. Orders for the full sets will be filled by us with the utmost 
promptness, within our ability to manufacture, beginning not later than July l0th, orders being filled in 
the order of their receipt by us. 

Specimen pages of the *‘ Library of Universal Knowledge," will be sent free npon request. Descriptive 
catalowues of our large jist of standard public “i ne, with terms toe lube, and illustrated pamiph et devcril 
ing book-making and type-setting by steam, will be sent upon application. Remit by bank draft, money 
order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may be sent in postage stanips. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. AL DEN, 764 Broadway, New York. 


I JUST PUBLISHED: 


NOVELLO! es 


DITSON & CO. are the sole agents forthe United Words Only of 


States for the magnificent Novello List of Oratorios, 





us. 


The firet $5,000 named will be dis- 





use 


MANAGER. 


— Giees, Part-Songs, etc. The separate An- G d G | 
thems Choruses, or Glees, cost but 6cts. to lcts. d 
each, and are very largely used for occasional sing- 00 as 0 ) 











ing. The following are excellent and practical in- : F 
structive works, and are called os Primers,” but are In Board Covers, at $10 per 100 Copies. 
really a great deal more ot adaieaia . > . . 
ANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAY NOW OBTAIN 
2: pai? Rt. sd — he 25 Books, Wordsand Music, at 30c. 8 7 50 
3. The Organ. By Stainer................. ‘1.00 | 175 Books, Words Only, at 10c...... 17 50 
4. Singing. By Randesyver ed peer ay Gene neee 
5. Musical Forms. By Pauer .. 1.00 
6. pareseny. By Btainer ‘ . 1.00 (0 
7. Instrumentation, Bb rout. 1.00 
8. Violin. By Tours. vibes 1.00 Song Books for 
9. aeal. “et s. By Stainer i  »Y) —. ee em 
10, mposition, By Stainer....................1.0 SMALLER QUANTITIES AT SAME RATES. 
Send for Specimen Copies. 
| 1G HT AN 1) LIF EK &?~ Either Book sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 
d I 4s 
A new Sunday -School Sons Book. By R. M. McIN- BIGLOW & MAIN, 


TOSE 
tities. 


rice 35 cents. Liberal reduction for quan- 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
** Light and Life to all he brings, 76 East Ninth Street, New Vork. 
Risen with healing on his wings. 

Hail, thou heaven-born Prince of Peace! 


98 NEW 


Hail, thou Sun of Righteousness ! SUMMER NOVEL. 


NO LAGGARDS WE. 


From the attractive title to the last page, outside and 


inside, the whole book is full of Life and full of By Koss Raymonp. 
a nt nd stamps for specimen copy. Specimen FIFTH THOUSAND IN ONE WEEK. 


The story is peculiarly pleasing, and has a brilliant 
accompaniment of dialogue, character sketching, 
and craphic description. —[Comunercia!. 

e characters are cleverly drawn aud individual- 
ized.—[{ Baltimore American. 

Price, cloth, 81 ; paper, 50 cents. 

For sale every where, or sent sont pale d on receipt of 
price. GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher. 

No. i9 Park Piace, New York. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
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CONGREGATIONAL 
/PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, Boston, 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE SUNDAY -SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


L. 
Sunday- 


the Rev. 
and ( 


Compiled and published by 
Hvutcuins. The Laryest 
Music Be 
® alone 2 
T. Dunrea: “7 
book from beyinning t« 


Cnas, 
heapest 


Schoo] ok ever published. Price 50 cents, 





5 cente. 


have | through the 


ween 
It is the best Sunday 


It 


end. 


School hymn book I have ever seen. will last 


years.” 


Send for samples to 


GEORGE P, SMITH, Agent. 


Cate Neriinees Song 


THE AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDI- 
tion of the Correspondence of Prince 
Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. during 
the Congress of Vienna, 1814-1815, 
With a Preface, Observations and 
Notes by M. G. Pallain, of the French 
Foreign Office. 1 vol., 
with Biographical and 
Index and Steel Portrait, 
dered to be by mail, 
must be added for postage 


oc 


nm 
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crown &vo, 
Descriptive 
If or- 


cents 


=1 


17 


sent 


This series of letters from 
in the fullest details his course ¢ 
ereatest crises of detailing his 
o i of and diplomatic contests with men like 
Metternich, Wellington, Casticreayh, Neseeirode, 
Capo dIstria, Wilhelm von Humboldt and Count 
Miineter, and for the first time conveying a mass of 
information profoundly aflecting historical judg 
mucnts, is a treasury such as has not been ¢ pened be 
fore in a@ generation, w Y me, a8 published 
here, will be provided with a steel px trait of Talley 
rand and a full index, prepared expecially for the 
American edition. 

II. 


WORK AND PLAY. By Vie 
rell, D.D. (Vol. I., Literary Vari- 


12mo, *1.50. 
IIT. 
USES OF DARK 


I alleyrand , describing 
is atone of the 
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eties. 


THE MORAL 





MINS. By Horace Bushnell, 

D.D. (Vol. IL, Literary Varieties.) 
12mo, 1.50. 

I'he two volumes of Dr. Bushnell’s Miscella 

! us Literary Essays and Addresses have lone 

been out of print and they are now reissued, with 

t f i's daughter, in response 





to a ve ry gener al den iand. 
iW. 
BUILDING ERAS. By 
nell, D.D. Vol. UL, 
eties.) Ready June 2th. 12mo, ¥1.50. 


The new volume of Dr. Bushne!l's Miscellaneous 
Literary Essays anc lreseer, ** Bui ding an,” 

consists of various articles and ad« “. “MRO whie h have 
been printed in some fugitive form, and which Dr, 
Bushnell hinise f< lesivnated as the uiaterial ¢ of a book 
to be published after his death. 


Horace Bush- 
Literary Vari- 


CHIPS FROM A OERMAN WORK- 


shop. Vol. VY. Later Miscellaneous 
Essays. By Max Miller. Crown 
Svo, $2. 


A new library edition « if the f four volumesof *‘ Chips 
from a German Worksho y” already published ix now 
issued, together with a fifth containing articles which 
have appeared recent'y, and the price of the five 
volumes has been reduced to $2 each. 


VI. 
A New Uniform Edition of 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BUR- 


neit’s Nove - 


THAT LASS LOWRIE’S. 1 vol. 
12mo, ~~ = 

HAWORTH’S. 1 vol. 12mo,_ illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

LOUISIANA. 1 vol. 12mo, price re- 


duced to #1. 


The union of forcible character-drawing, fresh- 
ness of thought and dramatic power exhibited in 
these novels has scarcely a parallel in recent literature. 

They are issued in an attractive and artistic bind 
in, and the has been reduced 
to $1. 


Louisiana’ 
VII. 
WOMAN'S HANDIWORK IN MOD- 


ern Homes. By Constance Cary 
Harrison. With illustrations by 
George Gibson, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss 
Dora Wheeler, and others, and five 
plates in colors. 1 vol. #2 

‘“*A volume the mort comprehensive of its 


te. 
quite 
nape geet mablisth d."—[The Art Interchange. 
farrisonu’s book is one of the very few books 

on homed shold art which can be unreservedly com- 
mende a." {The World. 

“Mrs. Harrison's suggestions are within the reach 
[The Critic. 


price of ** 


12mo, 


of the most limited means. 


*," For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


i Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Home. | 


PULLING FLOWERS 70 PIECES. 
By CaroLineE M. HARRIs. 


| GAVE her a half-blown rosebud, 
My darling of three years old, 

Its pliant green stem was thornless ; 
Its petals yellow as gold. 


One moment, her red lips kissed it 
Inhaling its perfume rare; 

One moment her bright eyes sparkled 
To find it su fresh and fair; 


Then, ruthless, the baby-fingers, 
Unchecked by my look of pain, 
Were scattering all the petals 
Like a shower of golden rain! 
O, it was a pretty pastime! 
And she shouted with baby glee 
Till she came to the hard, green calyx 
And stole a shy glaace at me. 


“Ts it ‘all gone’ my baby, 

The beauty, the sweetness, the grace 7” 
A quivering grief in answer 

Steals over her speaking face 


As she stoops for the scattered petals, 
While her eager hands implore 
Each radiant bit of color 
To stand where it stood before! 


In vain! At her childish sobbing 
My own eyes fill with tears 

As Task: Willshe pull to pieces 
The flowers of her later years, 


Or learn, from this spring-time sorrow, 
What marvels of sweetness and grace 
We willful and heedless mortals 
May destroy—and can never replace ? 


Ah, baby, when next my fingers 
Round a thornless blossom close, 
Shall I mar it forever and ever, 
Or cherish it fondly ? Who knows! 








MARY. 
By Sorpny Wintiropr. 
a \ 7 HO isshe?” I don’t know. I don’t know that 
anybody knows. 

‘Her parents?’ Neither can I tell you who they 
were, nor even what they were. 

Miry Brown—that ts her designation among men and 
women. And she came from an “institution.” Just 
as she is now (save for the difference between fourteen 
and thirty), she came out of that institution into her 
home; with the same brown inquiring eyes, the same 
frank, cheerful face. 

She came into her home, I said. For she made it 
home—she and the high priest and priestess of that 
home—in a very few weeks, and her home it has been 
almost as much as theirs ever since. 

“Adopted?” Oh, no; paid. Paid at first according 
to her little service, and not ashamed to be paid, though 
she is what you have seen her this evening, the grace- 
ful, intelligent woman. 

Mary came to help. There were young children to 
be amused, petted, loved by somebody besides the del- 
icate mother and the autocratic nurses. There were 
extra steps to be taken, extra stitches to be set; in 
short, gaps to be filled, and Mary filled them. Please 
mark this—for this, I believe, is the secret of the whole 
story —she filled them. 

Afterward greater gaps came. Elder daughters mar- 
ried; one and another of the family went away for 
shorter or longer periods. Mary filled these gaps, too. 
Sorrows came, and Mary’s gentle, unobtrusive, practi- 
cal comfort grew to be the stay of the whole house- 
hold. Joys came, and Mary’s happy sympathy was 
like another ray of sunshine. 

And so—I cannot tell you the whole story—but so she | 
rose gradually from the place of mere servant to the 
place of friend; friend giving service as her highest 
pride and privilege. She rose not by pushing herself 
up, not by being lifted up, but by that simple law of 
nature by which all things find at last their proper level. | 

‘*She was fortunate in her employers.” Yes, she 
was. She was more than that; she was blessed in 
them. But, after all, I do not think it is the secret of 
her life’s suecess. If she had not filled their gap they 
could not have filled hers. She would have gone back 
to the institution—** Mary Brown, No. 50, Ward 3”°— 
and they would have tried Mary Smith, or perhaps 
gone mourning all their days because they could not 
find the Mary suited to their needs. But, as it was, they 
were blessed in her and she was blessed in them. 

With conscientious and thoughtful kindness Mary | 
was always given her share of family pleasure and 
family instruction. She was not merely sent to church | 
and given a Sunday-school book to be read in her room | 
when she ought to have been in bed. 


| way, but showed them by the thunder and rain, which 


| to ask us a king. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


When the boys read their history lesson aloud Mary 
was present to hear and was sometimes questioned | 
with them. When, later on, mother and daughters 
had a course of English literature together, Mary was 
one of the circle. Good reading was chosen for her, 
and pleasure and profit planned for her. So that to- 
day—thanks, also, to what lies back of those brown 
inquiring eyes and to a good memory—few ladies in 
the land have a better English education than Mary, or 
a more intelligent acquaintance with the world’s do- 
ings, past and present. 

When, as she grew up, she showed her fitness for 
such things, her thoughtful friend and mistress often 
had Mary included in quiet social pleasures. ‘‘ Would 
you do me the kindness to invite Mary, too?” she 
would sometimes say to a friend. Sometimes, not 
always; and Mary was clear-sighted enough to see 
distinctions, and large-hearted enough not to be hurt 
by them. To-day she is recognized everywhere as the 
family’s friend and loved for her own sake as well as 
for theirs. Simply and heartily she has made herself 
one in all circles and has come to be *‘ just indispens- 
able,” as the boys put it, in all the family life. Much 
of the care falls, of course, to her share, but so does 
much of the deepest joy. 

Mary has had offers of marriage which some society | 
girls would call brilliant. To-day she might be the | 
mistress of as fine a house as you can call to mind. 
But, as yet, she chooses to serve. She has seen no 
home for which she wishes to change the one that 
mutual conscientiousness, growing into tenderest love, 
has made her own. 

This is no fancy sketch. Mary’s earnest, intelligent 
face and charmingly simple, cheery ways are matter 
of frequent observation; matter of unfailing admira- 
tion. 

‘“What is she?” say strangers sometimes to her | 
mistress-friend — ‘“*that young lady in your pew? 
Governess, or relative, or a visitor? The girls say 
they do not meet her at large parties, yet she seems so 


| much one of you.” 


“¢What is she? What ixn’t she?” is the answer. 


' ~ . . . ’ 
“She’s friend, adviser, sister, daughter—why, she’s 


ny 


Mary !” and | often add as I watch her loving, happy, 


| intelligent service, ‘‘the handmaid of the Lord.” 


There are hundreds of young girls in this restless 
country and this restless age who are sighing for a 
career. To them I commend a corollary drawn from 
Mary’s simple story: make yourself indispensable 
somewhere, and there is your career. 








INHERITED FAULTS. 
By Hore Lepyarp. 
\ 7 HEN the children of Israel insisted on having a 
king to reign over them God gave them their 


came suddenly upon them, his anger and displeasure. | 
Then ‘all the people greatly feared the Lord,” and | 
cried out, ‘* We have added unto all our sins this evil, 
» 

Did Samuel—who loved his people most fondly, 
comfort and excuse them? No, indeed; he said first a 


” . 


quicting word—‘‘ Fear not,” as if to remind them into 


| whose hands they had fallen ; but added ‘‘ ye have done 


’ 


all this wickedness,” and then urged them to do the 
only thing that remained to be done—follow the Lord 
closely from that time forth. 

I suppose every wife and mother, indeed, every Chris- | 
tian, has her seasons of sudden and overwhelming con- | 
viction of her sins, or, it may be, mistakes. A sudden 


| and unlooked for calamity, perhaps, opens the eyes of 


her soul; or it may be a hasty recriminating word from | 
one when she has thought her friend places her own 
actions before her in a new and hateful light. The 
sight is almost unbearable ; indeed, unless we treat our- 
selves as faithfully as Samuel treated the children of 
Israel, we will only suffer awhile and then grow more | 
blind, more hardened. 

Has such an hour come to you, my friend? Down 
on your knees. ‘Go, tell Jesus.” He will say ‘‘you | 
have done all this, my child; yet it is past now, lay it | 
upon me, and only remember it so it may make you | 
more watchful, more careful to follow closely.” 

I know an old lady who is the center of a most de- 
voted family circle ; all agree in thinking well of her. 
No matter what happens, all bring their joys and sor- | 
rows to her that she may share them. To tell the 
truth, though no relation, I had taken a trouble of mine 
to her; I ended my complaint with saying, ‘And 
the worst is, it is true—all of our family have this fail- 
ing. I see no hope for me.” 

The dear old lady laid her hands in her lap a moment— | 


those hands that are always busy for some tired mother | 


—and said, ‘‘Come, my dear, I think you need to hear 
about a great trouble I went through twenty—no, | 
thirty odd years ago. Stay; it is quite a long tale, so 
you must sit down on my lounge—my son Charles 
bought that only last month for me—and I’il bring my 


cologne. Mary always keeps me in cologne.” So ly- 


Vor. XXIII, No, 24. . 


ing there in the darkened room I heard this true tale. 
May it help some one else as it has helped me. 

**T had been married about fifteen years, and though 
I had many comforts and blessings, six lovely children, 
a pleasant and well-furnished home and some very 
warm friends, I think I was the most utterly miser- 
able woman the sun shone on. My mother, though a 
very good, estimable woman, was amost uncomfortable 
person to live with. Ever since I could remember 
there had been quarrelings and bickerings at home ; 
her friends were constantly estranged from her, some 
of her children would seldom visit her, as they found 
it only brought them into hot water. And now my 
husband was constantly telling me, if any thing vexed 
him, ‘You are just your mother over again.’ 

‘* My husband, like all of us, had his own faults, and 
though I had been his wife for fifteen years I had not 
learned to accommodate myself to them. He liked a 
woman to be yielding, to not express her opinions, to 
let him rule alone. I was vehement, determined in 
expression, yet too yielding in action (which goes for 
nothing, my dear, with most men, if you have ex- 
pressed any obstinacy), and terribly impulsive of 
speech. In vain I tried to be different; perhaps I suc- 
ceeded for a week, and then a day’s failure would undo 
all and my efforts were unrecognized. The particular 
event that made me so utterly miserable was that one 
day—I shall never forget it—my sister had been pro- 
voked with me; a friend had heard of an indiscreet 
speech I had made and quietly told me I was not a 
‘safe friend ;’ and my husband, vexed because I had 
tried to shield my eldest boy from a severe punishment 
he was about to inflict, had quoted a letter from his 
brother which said I was, like all my family, ‘ most 
uncomfortable to live with.’ 

‘**My child, I hope you will never know such utter 
misery as I endured. I remember every little event of 
that day. The children quarreled, it seemed to me, as 
never before; the servant was provokingly disobedi- 
ent and I reproved her before my husband, which 
elicited another taunt, and I went to bed to cry quietly 
half the night. The morning brought its cares, and I 
forgot my trouble a little in getting the children off to 
school, washing my baby and putting her to sleep ; but 
then came my quiet time, and all the shame and agony 
came back. It was not the first time of suffering, but 
it was the most intense. Before I used to ask God to 
help me do better, and try to excuse the past. ‘I did 
my best—they were not just,’ I would say. Put this 


| time, thank God, in my utter misery I threw myself on 
| my knees, and, like Hezekiah, I spread that letter be- 


fore the Lord. I told him I felt that I was ‘uncom- 
fortable to live with,’ that I was ‘just like my moti- 
er.” What could Ido? He had made me—would he 
help me? A feeling of peace and comfort, of a Pres- 
ence, came at once; but I had often felt that; I want, 


| ed some special word. Now, dear, I don’t think we 


have any right to open the Bible hap-hazard and take 
a text as sent us from God; but still I have always felt 
that my Bible did not open by chance to the latter part 
of the twelfth chapter of first Samuel. I read it at first 
with no hope of any ‘word’ coming from that source ; 
but when I came to that heart-broken cry of an impul- 
sive, stiff-necked people, and then read Samuel's an- 
swer, I felt that there was the word of the Lord to me. 
Tien I resolved to let everything else go—friends, ac. 
counts, housekeeping—and try above all else to make 


| every one about me happy; my husband first of all. 


I took a sheet of paper and wrote down what he dis- 
liked in me. I tell you it was nota pleasant task. 
Shall I show it you? The paper is so worn and broken 
I can hardly unfold it, but I know the list by heart: 
‘A loud voice; giving any orders when he is near; 
interference; argument; fault-finding; talking of 
economy ; impatience when we are likely to be late for 
an engagement; reminding him of his duties ; refusing 
the children anything; ‘‘tidying up.”’ 

‘For a full year I read that list every night, and con- 
fessed every failure to my God. I had a way, when 
very earnest with the children, of raising my voice, 
and I found at last that to cure it [had to get up and 
go to the child in question and whisper to him. I re- 
member how it startled the children! When my hus- 


| band was home I let him rule the children altogether ; 


and after a time found it relieved me of much trouble, 
and the unjust and harsh punishments became less 
frequent. On holidays and Sundays I let tobacco and 


_ burnt matches lie about, coats be flung on the sofa, and 


said and did nothing; but my husband soon found how 
different things looked and began to be a little more 
careful, and I trained the children so carefully that they 
left nothing about. Don’t think that all this was done 
at once. It was a long, hard fight, and to this day I 
fight my old fault-finding, outspoken nature. Charlie, 
my eldest boy, brought his little girl here last week, 
and I saw two or three things going wrong in her bring- 
ing up; but I knew, with my nature, I could not let my- 
self speak of them, so I spoke only of the good that I 
saw ; and here to-day comes a note from Charlie ask- 
ing my advice about one of the very faults that I had 
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noticed! I hope this has not tired you, dear, but you 
seemed so utterly discouraged that I wanted to show 
you how much worse I was and what God has wrought. 
Every time I have not followed closely, the old habits 
assert themselves.” 

I will not try to add any words to my dear friend’s 
recital; but when I hear people wondering how she is 
so unlike the rest of her family, and listen to the praises | 
of her husband’s relations, who once dreaded her so | 
much, I understand what a victory hers has been, and 
pray that I may profit by her experience. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI 
ol ¢ "ES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column, } 
The season for thunder-storms has arrived, and the “ light- 

ning-rod man” begins to roam to and froin the earth seek- 
ing whom he may induce to buy his, the only rod that will 
protect from lightning. Electricity tends to diffuse itself in 
equal proportions throughout all matter, and so diffused is in | 
a state of rest or equilibrium. But this equilibrium is con- 
stantly disturbed by the operations of nature, and currents 
of electricity are immediately set in motion to neutralize the 
disturbance. The equilibrium is often restored without visible 
manifestations, but in sudden and extreme disturbances dis- 
charges of lightning are often produced, because the excess 
of electricity in an overcharged body seeks to flow into the 
nearest body that is minus its natural share. If a building 
stands in a locality minus its share it will be deficient in 
the same degree, and will have to receive its share of the 
supply if an overcharged cloud approaches it. Now what is 
the function of the lightning rod? It is to receive the dis- | 
charge, and distribute it harmlessly to the building and the | 
ground. To enable it to do this it must have the most inti- 
mate connection with the building, and be so arranged that 
the electricity may pass in any direction. The fact that 
many lightning rods are insulated is the reason they so often 
fail to protect. All metallic substances about the building, 
tin roofs, gutters, water and gas pipes, should be connected 
with the rods. Another important point is to have the rods 
deep enough in the ground. Three or four feet will not do. 
Permanent moisture must be reached, and this will require the 
rod to be eight or ten feet deep. No rule can be given for the 
arrangement of the rods upon the building, for the reason that 
each building may require a different arrangement. The 
style and form of rod to be used is immaterial, provided it 
is substantial in construction, and contains the requisite 
amount of metal to enable it to perform its office. Re- 
member that the conducting capacity of the rod isin exact 
proportion to the quantity of metal it contains, and does 
not at all depend upon whether it is ‘* hollow,” “spiral,” 
“fluted,” or ‘‘ twisted.” All of these, and ‘* fancy points,” 
may be classed as tricks of the trade. 


It often happens that an article of food which has been 
greatly enjoyed at one table proves far inferior at another, 
although prepared according to the same rule. There seems 
to come in an element of individuality. A kind of jumble, 
which is most delicious when made by one dear old lady we 
know, cannot be imitated, although scores of people have 
tried them under her careful instructions. A good friend of 
ours sighs for the toethsome crullers which were a special 
dish of his mother’s. Notonly he, but many others, testify that 
they excelled all attempts to copy. them, and the same for- 
mula has been tried by neighbors and friends without reach- 
ing the required standard of excellence. This friend thinks 
some of the Christian Union family may be able to reach the | 
perfection of the crullers of his home, or at least, may enjoy 
the attempt. 

Mother's Crullers.—F our eggs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
four tablespoonfuls of melted butter, or part lard. Mix very 
hard with flour, and roll out nearly as thin as pie-crust. Cut 
in oblong pieces (with a wheel such as is used in ornament- 
ing pie crust), about two and a half by six inches, then cut in | 
strands of three or four and braid quite loosely, not separating 
the strands at one end. Fry in hot lard, the same as dough- 
nuts, taking care especially to have them alight brown. To 
have them look well is considered of equal importance with 
having them taste well. _ | 


Mrs. H. G. T.—We do not know anything of the soap you 
inquire about except that it is freely advertised. A trial of 
its effect on colored clothing can easily be made, and it would 
not be difficult to discover any injurious caustic qualities it | 
might have. It is not likely to possess any medical uses ex- | 
cept as it promotes cleanliness. | 


Being interested in Dress Reform, especially as it has ref- 
erence to the feet, I would like to make a suggestion to 
““M. W. B,” whose communication appeared in your last 
issue. 

Dr. P Kahler, of New York, and F.8. Churchill, of Boston, 
both manufacture shoes broad-soled, low-heeled, comfortable 
in every respect. Mr. Churchill's I can cheerfully recommend 
as both pretty and comfortable. Dr. Kahler’s are not hand- | 
some, but meet all other requirements. 

Neither will guarantee a perfect fit unless the measures are 
taken from the foot direct, but both have given great satis- 
faction to myself and friends by simply having an old boot 
as a guide. H.C. 

—Will you please give me a little information through your col- 
umne? 

I want to make the prettiest carriage lap-robe imaginable. 

Is there anything newer or more desirable than the Afghan with 
Ccross-stich embroidered stripes ? 

Yours devotedly, 


Very pretty lap-robes are made of cloth ornamented with 


M. E. C. | 
applique work, or, what is easier and quite as effective, a fig- | 


ure in outline in the Kensington stitch. Dark blue coach- 
trimming cloth, with a pattern worked in old gold, is very 
effective. Possibly some suggestions may be given by our 
artistic young people who do euch beautiful work with the 
needle. The worsted Afghan embroidered admits of such 


| variety of color and pattern that there is good opportunity 


for the exhibition of skill and taste. 


CONQUER THYSELF. 

“Tis a good thing sometimes to be alone. 

Sit calmly down and look self in the face, 

Ransack the heart, search every secret place, 
Prayerful uproot the baneful seeds there sown, 
Pluck out the weeds ere the full crop is grown, 

Gird up the loins afresh to run the race, 

Foster all noble thoughts, cast out the base, 
Thrust forth the bad, and make the good thine own. 

Who has this courage thus to look within, 
Keep faithful watch and ward with inner eyes, 
The foe may harass, but can ne'er surprise 

Or over him ignoble conquest win. 
O, doubt it not, if thou wouldst wear the crown, 
Self, baser self, must first be trampled down. 

Joun ASKHAM. 


Persons are often made sick by the fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles of spring because they partake too largely of then at 
first, just as some find walking or rowing not to agree with 
them because they begin the exercise too violently without 
previous training. 

What magazine or periodical gives one the best ideas about fur- 
nishing houses and making articles of use and comfort? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

‘*Art Amateur,” 20 East Fourteenth Street. ‘* Art Inter- 

change,” 140 Nassau Street. 








Our Young Folks. 


SAINT INNOCENTS’ 
WERP. 
sy Junia H. Treat. 

s N\ ADAME does not know much of our saints’ 
AYE and holy days?” said Auguste, inquiringly. 
No, madame confessed it humbly, she did not. 

‘* Perhaps madame has no Innocents’ days nor any 
saints’ days in America,” continued Auguste, in atone 
slightly tinged with pity. - 

‘Yes, we have, too,” called Tea from the corner, 
where he was turning a very intricate summersault, 
‘lots of "em; all we want. Grandma’s a saint, mam- 
ma’s a saint, and we’re all saints and innocents, too.” 

‘“*And you are an ‘Innocent Abroad,’” murmured 


DAY IN ANT- 


, papa over his newspaper in the corner. 


‘*Too many saints here,” said Ted, striding the sofa; 


; too much holiness; too much dragging round to 
| freezing cathedrals to see old pictures. 


Wish I was in 
America again, where the boys don’t have to make so 
many bows and where a fellow can ride a ‘losipede 
‘thout getting a Flemish crowd round him. I just 
hate to be varnished up so all the time.” 

“Yes?” replied Auguste, looking puzzled, “ you find 
itso? Ehbien! Ido not comprehend, and I will tell 
it to you, madame, about our Inno- 
cents’ day, our day tres charmant, in which is made up 
to all the little children, mamma says, the suffcrings 
of the little compatriots of the petit Jesu. Would 
madame like to hear ?” 

Yes, madame would be charmed. 

“That is well. Then madame must know that for 
many, many years the petits enfants have had their In- 


if you wish, 


| nocents’ day, and madame will see, if she rests long 


here at Antwerp, that the little ones have many pleas- 

ures. Will madame be good enough to read what 

papa has written for her over this mourceau of paper?” 
‘*Read it aloud, please, mamma,” said Ted. ‘‘Is it 


| nice, Auguste? What do you do?” 


‘*There are yet three days and you can see,” an- 


| swered Auguste ; ‘‘ but first you must comprehend.” 


‘*Monsieur Benoit writes,” said mamma, “that the 
translation which he sends is compiled from a man- 
uscript upon vellum, dated 1524, which is deposited 
with the archives of the city of Antwerp. 

‘**In the fourteenth century, upon the day of Sts. In- 
nocents, the scholars and children of the choir of the 
chapter of Notre Dame, preceded by one of their num- 
ber dressed as a bishop, and all the rest wrapped in 
a fashion more or less grotesque, went together to 
the choir during the office, singing and giving them- 
selves up toa thousand extravagances, to occupy the 


place of the canons. The costume of the improvised 


| bishop belonged to the treasure of the chapter, and 
! . . 
| every year it was lent for the occasion.’ 


Mr. Benoit 
adds, himself,” continued mamma, ‘that the hero of 
the féte was baptized ‘horned bishop,’ it is supposed 
fromthe shape of his miter. ‘After the offices were 
read and sung by the children the doors of the cathe- 
dral were thrown open to the populace, while the guasi 
incumbents retained their dress and character through 
the day. And if before three days expired no man- 
date was issued forbidding it the little priests were 
regularly consecrated to their office, and remained so 
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did the church strive to set forth the blessed condition 
of the martyred children as being always bishops and 
priests in heaven. But these strange rejoicings gave 
place after a time to such disorders that the subsidy 
allowed by the city was taken away, and by a decree 
of the Council of Salzburg it was forbidden to dress in 
Since that day the féte has been 
observed as a children’s carnival, and no young per- 


a religious character.’ 


son older than sixteen years may be permitted to wear 
any costume.” 
‘‘Very interesting indeed, 


” 


said both papa and mam- 
ma. 

‘*But what do you do now, Auguste?” asked Ted. 
’ replied Auguste, * how 
very long ago it is since the little children began tu 


“One cannot remember,’ 


wear their fathers’ and mothers’ clothes upon that day, 
and do all day what pleased them best. Upon that 
day, which will be three days after Nécl, I shall be 
Monsieur Benoit, the master of the house, and Tika, 
she will be ma femme. It is we who will com- 
mand the portemonnaie and the servants, and I would 
wish you all to dine with me and my wife upon that 
day. We also demand of you, if you will be so agreea- 
ble as to permit Ted to honor us with a costume.” 

**Oh, goodie! goodie!” exclaimed Ted, clapping his 
‘What fun! May I, papa, may I, mamma, 
wear a vest and a stand-up collar?” 


hands. 


‘**Ah, madame, Teddie is a garcon tréscuriewr, is he 
not?” said Auguste, looking puzzled at Ted’s outburst. 
‘He gets outside of himself with facility. He now 
sees for himself, however, that we do have pleasures, 
even if we are not tovt--fa‘t Americans. So, if madame 
consents, and you will do us the honor, I make my 
compliments and say Our dinner will take 
place at eight o'clock.” 

‘In the evening ?” 


“au Ve ror.’ 


asked mamma, rather aghast. 

‘** (ext vrai’. Madame knows that hour is quite comme 
il faut.” 

‘**You ought to be in bed by that time, Ted!” ex- 
claimed mamma, after their visitor had departed. 
‘*What odd customs and amusements for children! 


I'll take good care, at least, that you are not hungry.” 


* Dry Konigen, Dry Konigen, 


Koopt my ne nieuw hood. 
Myne houden is versteten : 
My moederke mayhet niet weeten, 


En my vader heeft zyn geld 











Overden rooster gespelt.’ 

The music of the children’s voices rose shrill and 
clear upon the morning air and effectually banished 
sleep. Master Ted, as usual, was first at the window, 
and his little face peering through the pane proved a 
sufficient encore, for again the quaint song was lustily 
sung. 

“Oh, mamma! oh, papa!” exclaimed Ted, in ecsta- 
sics of laughter. ‘* You never saw anything so funny 
in your life—never—never! Here’s Jean, the shoe- 
maker’s son from around the corner, dressed up in his 
father’s vest and coat, with the tails dragging upon the 
ground, and he’s got a ’normous moustache! Barbe 
is here, too, from the patisserie, in her mother’s skirt 
and apron, and she’s got the baby, and it’s got on a 
Flemish cap! And there’s another boy dressed like a 
baker, and two or three little girls in caps and long 
cloaks! There are crowds more of children, too, on 
the street, with the vegetable carts, and oh! do come 
quick! Here comes the funniest girl you ever saw, sit- 
ting in a milk-cart, driving a big yellow dog, and she’s 
got the biggest kind of a green umbrella over her head! 
What coat and vest can Ihave? Quick! And I want 
a burnt cork, too, to make a beard and whiskers. 
Guess this is lots more fun than St. Nicholas. Now 
what'll I have for breakfast? Great mind to have 
some cocs au beurre and syrop dour.” 

Breakfast over, papa, at Ted’s command, ordered a 
carriage, and they drove slowly through the streets, en- 
joying the funny little children in their antiquated 
costumes as they went from house to house singing 
their song of the ‘‘ Three Kings.” Right merrily did 
the day pass for them, as they were rewarded by a 
handful of centimes wherever they went. 

At eight o’clock punctually, master Ted, arrayed in 
a dress coat of gigantic proportions for his diminutive 
figure, a remarkably high eollar and a formidable 
moustache, bowed himself proudly into the salon of the 
Benoits, his papa and mamma following meekly in his 
wake. All ready to receive his guests was master 
Auguste, who, very substantially attired in long vest, 
velveteen shooting-jacket, large white neck-tic, top 
boots, a pair of very baggy white gloves, stepped for- 
ward as gracefully as circumstances would allow, and 
with a low bow presented his little sister Tika, as 


“ma femme.” 


Tika, elegantly attired in a blue wrap- 
per, with a train which she proudly estimated at about 
three yards, a white over-dress and morning cap, re- 
ceived her guests with well-affected nonchalance, while 
she lazily eyed master Ted—at other times her boon 
companion Marie, Hor- 
tense, René, and several other little friends similarly 


overa pair of eye-glasses. 


through their lives. Thus in the fourteenth century | attired, were also presented, as guests of the evening. 
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Madame Benoit sat upon the sofa, whither Auguste 
with great gallantry conducted mamma, as always being 
the seat of honor in Belgium. In a moment dinner 
was announced by a small creature, the daughter of 
the cook, so oddly attired that even stately Auguste 
was obliged to hide a smile behind his hand, while 
Ted had to lean against the wall for a moment, so ex- 
hausted was he with laughter. 

‘‘T have fear,” said Auguste deprecatingly—after 
they were seated at the table and Tika had with 
difficulty put the ladle into the soup tureen—‘‘I have 
fear that all may not be well pleased with the ménu of 
which Tika and I have made the choice. I asked it 
to mamma, and she said ‘It is well,’ so one must ex- 
cuse himself if it is not of good taste.” 

‘**T guess you'll have to excuse me, then,” said Ted, 
**as I don’t care for any soup.” 

‘““And not take our buttermilk soup flavored with 
cinnamon, « erguis/” exclaimed Auguste in amaze- 
ment. ‘ FA bien! but you are drvle/ As for me, it 
is one of the happy things of my life;” and he airily 
threw a kiss from the tips of his fingers toward the 
soup tureen, in exact imitation of his father and all 
exquisite Belgians. 


’ 


‘* Mais, madame,” said Auguste’s mamma, ‘‘ you do 
not demand that Teddie shall take the soup if he likes 
it or if not 7” 

‘*Certainly not, my dear madame,” answered Ted's 
mamma. ‘I believe a child should in eating be al- 
lowed to follow somewhat his own instincts, especially 
if they incline toward simple food; so, though I 
am sure the soup is very wholesome, if he does not 
care for it it is not necessary, in my judgment, to force 
him to eat it.” 


“© Tiens! tiens ™ 


replied Madame Benoit. ‘‘ But 
our customs are much different to that. When wr 
enfant has six months here in Belgium he must com- 
mence to eat all from the table, and it is so we have 
children énormes, and not «i maigres like the petits Amer- 
icains. Mon garcon,” continued she, patting Auguste 
proudly upon the shoulder, *‘s/ brave, si sage, upon a 
day the last week dined with two old persons, who 
love him much, and ate of such a dinner with many 
dishes, trés riches for him, madame, that he has been 
ill for two days after. But he did his devotr with no- 
bility, madame, and I regard him with pride ; for his 
offense would be great with the old ones had he not 
eaten of all.” 

‘* Better a mortal offense than what might have been 
a mortal illness!” exclaimed Ted’s papa energetically. 
But the Benoits do not understand the fine points of 
the English language, and a look of satisfaction upon 
each face showed that the family regarded their own 
views as invincible. 

**And has my friend Teddie much amused himself 
to-day ?” asked Auguste’s papa, as with great dexterity 
he and all the little people broke the shrimps, which 
formed the next course, across the back and slipped 
the dainty morsel of meat into their mouths. 

‘* First rate,” said Ted; ‘‘but I didn’t see Auguste, 
or any one I knew, on the streets this morning.” 

‘* Mais quelle idee! and you had expectation of find- 
ing mes enfants in the street? Jamaix! jamaix! It is 
the little peasants who find themselves ever dans les 
rues, but ever in Belgium the petits of parents who 
have understanding rest sagex at the home, and amuse 
themselves as gentlemen and ladies. In America I 
have heard said that you all find your manners upon 
the streets.” 

‘‘Because, monsieur,” replied mamma, coming to 
Ted's relief, *‘ we can trust our children. But it is not 
true that they are always in the street. Weare as 
careful and systematic as you. But, begging your 
pardon, we have reached a higher state of excellence 
in ourcountry. The ‘liberty which makes us free’ is 
not so degenerated to license as it would be here.” 

But, fortunately for all concerned, the conversation 
which was becoming rather too heated was turned 
into a livelier channel by Ted’s exclamations over the 
shrimps. 

‘*Guess I rather like these fellows, Auguste. It re- 
minds me of London, doesn’tit you, mamma? when papa 
bought us some at Billingsgate market, and we were 
so hungry we had to eat them while we were waiting 
to get into the Tower.” 

‘*And so youamused yourself with the ‘three kings,’ 
this morning, that our petits bourgeoises sing of in their 
little rhyme,” said M. Benoit. ‘‘ Ah, those three kings 
si méchants! But one day they will have to make many 
excuses for themselves. It is well that the little ones 
have demanded so many favors in their name since 
many years, for they caused much sorrow and misery 
to many hearts.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that you think they 
were to blame for having been the indirect cause of the 
murder of the Innocents,” exclaimed mamma. ‘‘ They 
were warned expressly by God not to go to Herod and 
teil him where our Saviour was!” 

‘‘That may be,” replied monsieur, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘But they might have invented for them- 
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selves another way. Par exemple, they could have told 
to Herod that the petit Jesu was not very interressant, 
and he might reste tranqguille. Then all would have 
been saved.” 

‘**But they would have been disobedient and liars,” 
said mamma, much excited. 

‘*Madame, we call it not so hard a word in our coun- 
try, it is simply etiquette, and necessary ; what is best 
is right, n’est-ce pas, madame? But here comes our 
delicious paté de foie gras, and we will turn our thoughts 
to another subject not quite so séréewr, madame. I 
suppose you have little that is good to eat in America 
si sauvage, and you must arrive at Antwerp to find a 
good cuisine.” 

“Don’t we though!” said Ted, much disgusted. 
‘Splendid things, fresh every day, too, and not the 
same thing made over into something queer with a 
sauce, and a long name, for a week after it’s first 
bought. Give me good roast beef, I say; that suits 
me!” 

Meanwhile various dishes followed each other in 
slow succession; and finally the dessert was brought 
on in great style, amid the acclamations of the chil- 
dren. It consisted of a large cake made of sweetened 
pastry, very rich and solid, ornamented in various 
fanciful designs and covered with cream. Across the 
top, in large letters of red jelly, were the words ‘* Sts. 
Innocents.” 

“This,” said Auguste, as he proceeded to serve it, 
‘‘we call a ‘Tom pousses cake.’” 

‘*What for?” asked Ted. 

‘““Why, all these balls around the circle are like 
thumbs, and we call them ‘ Jom pousses’ because they 
are small thumbs, like the thumbs of your little Ameri- 
can who bears that name.” 

‘*That isn’t why we call him so!” said Ted, highly 
amused. ‘I'll tell you all about it some day. Auguste, 
just you put me in mind of it.” 

“ Vraiment?” answered Auguste. ‘‘T’ll recall it to 
you. But don’t ask me always ‘ Why?’ if I tell to you 
that we name those little cakes ‘les petites religenses ;’ 
parceque, I know not. It is always ‘Why? why? 
with the litthe Americans, I find, madame. As for me, 
I am very content to take the world like itis. But if 
madame will pardon our dinner, « simple, of so few 
courses, I shall have to say that itis finished, when the 
hour is not yet ten. Teddie will do me the honor to 
give his arm to ma femme Tika, and we will return to 
the salon for coffee and amusement.” 

‘‘If madame, your mamma, will kindly excuse me, 
Ishall have to take Teddie home. It is quite late for 
him.” 

‘* Eh bien, if madame must. But before the little ones 
make their adiewr they will all join hands and sing 
their little song, so pious and good, at this the close of 
their day of pleasure. 
mencez!” 

Que je porte de envie i la troupe innocente 

De ceux qui, massacres d’une main violente, 

Virent dés le matin leur beau jour accourci! 

Le fer qui les tua leur donna cette grace, 

Que, si de bien faire ils n’eurent pas l’espace, 

Ils n’eurent pas le temps de faire mal aussi. 
© désirable fin de leurs peines passées ! 
Leurs pieds qui n’ont jamais les ordures pressés 

Un superbe plancher, des étoiles se font; 
Leur salaire payé les services précéde ; 

Avant que d’avoir mal, ils trouvent le reméde, 
Et avant le combat ont les palmes au front! 


” 


“Eh bien, mesenfants,” said madame. ‘‘ That you may 
all rest pious and good like the holy little ones, who 
are neither angels nor saints, but always the petits Jn- 
nocents whom the petit Jesu loves! Make your adieur 
now in embracing, and may this day, # heureur, come 
soon again !” 

Then, following her example, all the children kissed 
each other affectionately upon each cheek, and with 
many bows and expressions of interest the Benoits took 
leave of their guests. 

‘*There!” exclaimed Ted with a sigh, as they were 
going home, “another nice day is gone in Antwerp!” 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE TWO SONGS, 
FLEMISH. 
Three kings, three kings, 
Buy me a new hat. 
My old one is worn out; 
My little mother may not know it, 
And my father has fooled 
All his money away. 
FRENCH, 
How I envy the troop of innocent ones! 
Those who, massacred by a violent hand, 
Saw from the morning theig bright day cut short. 
The sword which killed them gave this favor : 
That if they had not space for doing well 
Neither came time for sinning. 


Oh, end to be wished for of their passing pains! 
Their feet which never touched the mire of earth 
Tread a glorious pathway of stars ; 
‘Their reward precedes their works. 
Before sinning, they find sin’s remedy ; 
Before the battle they bear the palms of victory. 
—{ Malherbe. 
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LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORMING A QUEUE. 
By a MemMBeErR oF THE Bar. 


F you see a Chinaman, or can find a picture of one, 

you will observe that he wears his hair as if it 
were a black snake biting the back of his head. This 
is called his queue. It is the custom where there is a 
great. deal of business to be done, and a number of 
persons are waiting to be served in turn, for them to 
stand in a long line, one behind another. And as this 
line looks rather black and often curls about it is often 
called a queue. Sometimes it is also called the *‘ line.” 
Perhaps queue is the French name and line the Amer- 
ican name; either is very good. 

At the New York Post Office there are usually three 
windows open for selling stamps; but at night when 
the mails are closing people come faster than they can 
be served; and then they form three queues, one at 
each window. Indeed there is a little sign in gold let- 
ters on one side of each window, ‘‘the line forms this 
side.” In a bank, toward three o'clock, there is very 
often a line or two of persons waiting to deposit money, 
or to draw it, in their turns; and some banks have a 
hand painted up pointing the way in which the line 
shall stand. When the tickets were sold for Dickens's 


| readings people were so impatient that they formed a 


line over night; though probably they did not stand 


| up allnight. Once when the government sold some in- 


| waiting. 


| seem to attend to him. 


Eh bien, mes enfants; com- | 


| will attend to it immediately. 


terest-bearing notes at the New York Post Office the 
queues were so long that they extended down stairs 
and ran out half a block upon the side-walk. On 
board steam-boats there is almost always aqueue before 
the ticket office, for half or three quarters of an hour, 
of persons waiting to buy tickets. 

It is useful to understand about this custom, because 
an ignorant person will often come to a ticket oftice with- 
out noticing, particularly, that there is a line ef persons 
He will see a pretty clear space directly in 
front of the window, and he will rush up there, think- 
ing he can be served at once. But somehow he does 
not succeed. The man behind the window does not 
And the people on one side 
keep shoving along and they yet their tickets first. 
Now, if he hustles and crowds, and insists on being 
served out of his turn, he can be arrested ‘for dis- 
orderly conduct.” But, generally speaking, somebody 
tells him to go back to the end of the line, and he does 
so; but finds he has lost several turns by his delay. 

This custom is harder to understand because, in 
many of the establishments where queues are required 
there are various persons connected with the business 
who are not required to wait theirturns. At a bank, for 
instance, just after a countryman who has never been 
in crowded places before, nor seen a queue, has had it 
explained to him and been obliged to go back and 
stand at the very end, there will come in a youth who 
will march right up to the head of the queue, and 
thrust his check in before every one; and the teller 
The countryman cannot 
understand why this new comer is not required to take 
his turn. The reason is he is a bank messenger. The 
custom is for the tellers to attend to messengers from 
other banks without keeping them waiting until all the 
clerks from stores are served. So on board the steam- 
boat; although twenty or thirty people might be stand- 
ing in a queue, the ticket agent would probably attend 
to the chambermaid or steward at once. 

It is customary to allow any person to give up his 
place in the queue to another if he himself leaves. A 
boy who knows that there is to be a long weary queue 


| somewhere can sometimes earn a little money by 
going and keeping a place for some one else. 
} 








TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
THE LAD AND THE HUNGRY MULTITUDE. 
By Rev. M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“ There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves and two fishes 
but what are they among so many ?”—JOuN vi. 9. 


A S we read over the story of the way Jesus fed the 


five thousand, we cannot help wondering how 
this little boy came to be in the great company. Here 
was a crowd of people who had left their homes and 


| sought out the Saviour that they might hear more of 


his gracious words. And yet, without much fore- 
thought, they had, it seems, brought no lunch or food 
with them; so that the question arose, How shall they be 
fed? Two hundred penny-worth of bread (that is about 
twenty-five dollars’ worth) says Philip, one of Christ’s 
disciples, would not be sufficient. Another disciple, 
Andrew by name, ventured the rather strange sugges- 
tion that there was a lad present who had five loaves 
of coarse barley bread, such as the poor people in that 
country used to eat, and two small fishes, probably 
caught in the lake near by. He evidently thought it 
| was a circumstance hardly worth mentioning, for he 
| immediately adds, ‘‘but what are they among so 
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many?” Well, Andrew was wiser than he seemed, for 
as the narrative tells us, this little which the lad had, 
as blest and used by Jesus, was suflicient to feed five 
thousand people. So, as a matter of fact, it was what 
this unknown boy had which really furnished the 
dinner for this hungry multitude. From this little bit 
of Gospel history, we may learn: 

1. The interest a boy can have in Jesus. This 
lad was undoubtedly desirous of hearing and see- 
ing Christ. He may have heard his parents or ac- 
quaintances tell about the wonderful things the Sa- 
viour did, and, boy-like, he probably made up his 
mind that, when an opportunity came, he would 
go where he was, and look and listen. There was 
evidently something about Jesus that interested lit- 
tle people. We know that he loved them, and if he 
loved them he would be apt to talk to them in a way 
to please and do them good. Children always are 
quick to find out those friendly to them. And where- 
ever Christ preached he generally had boys and girls 
present in the congregations that gathered about him. 
I think Christ spoke in a way to interest the young. 
He could tell them how to overcome their faults, and 
could help them in their efforts to live kind and duti- 
ful lives. It was a great treat for this boy to hear 
what Christ had to say, and I presume it led him to 
resolve to try harder than ever to live as Jesus would 
have him. 

2. Another lesson taught us is the use Jesus can 
make of even a boy. No one in this multitude, it 
seems, except thislad, brought anything toeat. Whether 
this was a lunch his parents put up for him, or what he 
brought along with him to sell, we do not know; but 
we are greatly interested in seeing how useful he be- 
came. The fact that he had the loaves and fishes is 














THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| pretty and attractive they were too—made our corner 


of the car altogether too conspicuous. They talked 
so loud and so freely of their private affairs that I 
could not help hearing, and the details of the circum- 
stances of their families, the situation of the rooms in 
their houses and the attractions in them would have 
afforded a thief a fine opportunity to make them a 
midnight visit with very satisfactory results (to him). 
There was, I trust, no such person in the car, but the 
manners of these girls made me anxious to have all 
my family remember that there is a certain quiet re- 
serve to be maintained in traveling, although there 
may be pleasantry and even merriment. 


PIoNEER MILLA. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am receiving The Christian Union through the kindness of Mrs. 
Bidwell, a most benevolent lady in Marietta, Ga., who learned my 
condition and circumstances from my devoted aunt. Like a gleam 
of sunshine it has entered my humble home and awakened new 
thoughts of life and its responsibilities. Being deeply interested in 
you and your many nephews and nieces, pardon the liberty I am tak- 
ing in writing you. I ama grown girl, in my twenties, with only a 


moderate education, which my letter will too sadly prove. I beg to 


| become one of your nieces, and will promise to be as obedient as 


mentioned toChrist by one who seemed almost ashamed | 


afterwards that he said anything aboutit. Jesus, how- 
ever, did not consider it of no importance. For he 
salled the boy to him, and then took what he had and 
made his few loaves and fishes answer for the wants of 
all. It must have made the lad feel happy that Christ 
thus took notice of him, and made use of what he had 
brought with him. 
astonished than the boy himself to see how those loaves 
and fishes lasted. Christ can use children if they are 
willing, and sometimes they have been of great service. 
Ile can use their gifts, whether they be the pennies 
which they have earned, or some piece of handiwork 
they have made. None are too young to serve Jesus, 
and such have often been employed by him to accom- 
plish good. 

3. And then we also learn that it is always best to 
keep in good company. This boy would have missed 
a great deal if he had not gone out that day to see Jesus. 


| haps to exposure in my school days. 


Nor could anyone have been more 


your little girls. Believing you are a kind and sympathizing aunt, 
you will readily excuse bad writing when I tell you I have only my 
left hand and little finger and thumb with which to write. When a 
little girl seven years old I met with the misfortune of getting my 
right arm badly mangled, nearly to my shoulder, and three fingers on 
my left hand, in a cane-mill. 
witnessed the operation said I stood it remarkably well. Chloroform 


Amputation was necessary, and all who 


was seldom administered in those days, and, consequently, I was 
perfectly conscious at the time. Thongh I have been unfortunate, I 
have been as equally fortunate; for I have had educational opportu- 
nities I would otherwise never have enjoyed. Incredible as it may 
appear, yet I can do almost anything I wish. Ican card and spin, 
sew, make beds, wash dishes, and cook, too, when ma is sick. I 
earned enough this season, picking cotton at fifty cents per hundred, 
to get myself a pair of shoes, a dress, a hat, and other articles besides, 
I am blessed with a kind mother and stepfather, a brother and many 
sympathizing friends. I don’t enjoy good health, but it is due per- 
Being poor I had always to 
walk to school and take the weather as it came. 
eral little schools successfully, but I find moderate labor is better for 
me than teaching, unless conveniently situated. 

We live in the country, ten miles south of Concord. Our post-office 
is a mile and a half distant, and the nearest church three miles. Fear- 


I have taught sev- 


ing my letter is too long I must close, wishing you a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. Yours, lovingly, ALICE B. 


tex often asks in his evening prayer that we may 


| ing lessons, but I can paint a very little. 


| fond of reading. 


| **be thankful for our eyes, our ears, our hands and | 
feet, our fingers and toes, which we do not think of till | 


| we feel the lack.” 


If he had given himself up to having some fun with his | 


comrades he would not have been honored as he was 
by Christ. There is a time appropriate for everything. 
And the secret of a happy, useful life is, be careful as 
to what you get interested in. Boys ought to find 
that which will benefit them in going to church and 
Sabbath-school. If this boy had told his mates that he 
was going to hear the wonderful Teacher whose fame 


A little trouble with his eyes made 
him think of it. This letter should make us who have 
the full use of our hands feel ashamed of our idleness 


and our ingratitude. It must be a real joy to have so 


| afraid to have a cat. 


conquered great difficulties, Alice ; and 1 trust you may | 


long be permitted to teach, by your example of cheer- 
ful endurance and industry, lessons that are more im- 
portant than any text-book contains. 


* Woopy Crest,” Feb, 5, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
The pretty picture-card came safely, and I thank you very much 


for it. I suppose you will think it queer that I waited so long to 


| write to you, but I have been trying to print a letter all myself, and I 


was filling the whole country, they might have ridi- | 


culed him and tried to persuade him to go with them ; 
but by bravely following out his purpose to see and 
hear for himself he not only was gratified therein but 
was noticed and used by Jesus. I think that proved 
to be the most noteworthy day in his life. What he 
heard and what happened to him at this time he could 
never have forgotten, for it probably influenced him as 
long as he lived. He may have become a follower of 
Jesus from that day, and a preacher of the Gospel to 
others when he grew up to be a man. 
ing-point in his history. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


AST week [ had occasion to take a short journey 
_4 in the cars. It always entertains me to watch the 


did not think it nice enough to send, so I had to get my papa to 
write what I wanted to say. 

I have been to see the obelisk. 
the ship to bring it here. 

I don’t know what else to write, so I shall say good-night. With 
much love, Epitn ScHuy.Ler K. 


I don’t see how they could get it in 


Your little niece, 


If you can print at all, it is ‘‘ nice enough to send.” 


| when our pet cow, Polly, sickened and died. 


wrap them im the moss. Our roses are just now in their 
glory and I should like to send you some, only I am 
afraid I should not manage it so skillfully as you did 
and they would not be very pretty when they reached 
you. Will you take my love instead? Thank ‘*Marm 
Sara” for her message, and ask her to make me a cooky 
the next time she bakes and give it to you to eat for 
me. My love to mamma, too, and my thanks for her 
share in the letter and package. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you permit a little twelve year old girl away out here in Char- 
lotte, N. C., to address you as Dear Aunt? I have been reading your 
correspondence withJittle girls from almost all parts of the country, 
in The Christian Union, for several months, and have become very 
much interested in them. Oh how glad I wonld be to have my 
name on your book as one of your nieces! I go to school now every 
day. lalso goto Sabbath-school, where we are taught how we should 
love that Saviour who so loved little children as to take them into his 
arms and bless them. I have a dear mother, sister and brother. 
Now, dear aunt, I fear I shall worry you with my first letter, so I will 
close, and beg you will accept me as one of your nieces. 


Fannik W. 

Your name is on my book. You must not think that 
the Sabbath-school is the only place where you can 
learn of Christ. Every day, by trying to do his will, 
you can learn of him. Do you study to improve in 
reading, writing and spelling ? You have a good school 
near your home, I hope. 

TYRONE, Feb, 6th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read the letters in The Christian Union, and find them very inter- 
esting. I should like to become one of your nieces too if you will 
have me. I am living with my grandma, who has taken The Chris- 
tian Union for about four years. Our house is on the banks of the 
Juniata, with mountains in front and behind us. We have not been 
living here very long, and last Fall there came a flood and scared us 


| So we thought we should have to flee to the mountains, but did not, 


and have since learned that it was not a very large one. We have 
artists sometimes come from the city to sketch from here. We have 
three cate; their names are Tito, Beppo and Zolu. Zulu is a little 
black kitten. We have also three birds, and their names are Jack 
and Jill and Dehlia. The mate of Deblia was killed by a cat, which 
was the only accident of the kind we have ever had, though we have 
had the cats as long as we have the birds. I have never taken draw- 
I read in your Writing 
Desk that a little girl wished to correspond with some one who is 
Will you please send me her address? I am very 
fond of reading, and have read quite a good deal. The last book I 
read was ** Rob Roy,” and I liked it very much, though at first I had 
some trouble in understanding the Scotch. 


Your affectionate niece, CORNELIA VY, 


It is 
just the chance of the one accident that makes me 
If our mocking-bird should be 
killed by a cat we should fee] even worse than we did 


Who would like to correspond with Cornelia ? 


He is a 
great favorite with us all, even though he almost 
deafens us sometimes at dinner imitating the sharpen- 


| ing of a knife on a stone, and trying every imaginable 


Why, one of the letters 1 prize most is from uttle | 


“Robbie,” who could only make a lot of crooked lines. 
You couldn’t read it, perhaps, but I can. It is full of 


| love. 


It was the turn- | 


BUuxTon CENTER. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I had to leave school three weeks ago, and have been staying in the 
houre most of the time since, because I was nearly sick. I intended 
to write before, but neglected to do so, but think I will not wait any 
longer. 
for a number of years, so [ read it every week. 
pet, and I like him very mueh. 


Ihave a dog fora 


I have no brother or sister. I would 


| like to be one of your nephews, and write to ask if you will accept 


passengers, and especially I am attracted by the young 


people. Sometimes I want to take the children who 


are making themselves sick with pea-nuts and candy | 


away from their parents, and give them something 
better to amuse themselves with. 


| Dear Aunt Patience: 
It is curious to | 


count the number of different kinds of fences, the dif- | 


ferent colors and shapes of the houses, the number of | 


the churches in sight between two stations, etc. But | 


what I began to speak about was not the conduct of 
the younger children or their tired and fretful parents— 
who often behave worse than the children, I am sorry 
to say—but that of some of the young people who 
would not like to be called children. Young men and 
young women on their way home from school or col- 


lege, or on their summer pleasure trips, make our cars | 


and steamboats very cheerful with their presence now, 
and IJ always try to get a seat as near such a group as 
Ican. Sometimes, however, I am very ready to move 
away as soon as possible; and so it was last week, for 
the two young girls who sat in front of me-—very 


Joun O. R. 

Very glad we all are to have you come into our cir- 
cle. Why do you send no more answers to the puz- 
zles ? 
set of answers received during the year. 
it be? 


me. Affectionately yours, 


What shall 
Breavrorrt, 8. C., April 15, 1881. 


I like very much to read the letters in your Writing Desk, and 
have wanted to be one of your nieces. 
I cannot write well enough yet to write a letter. I want to send 


My father is a minister and has taken The Christian Union | 


I think I shall have to offer a prize for the best | 


you some of our beautiful rosebuds. I do wish you could be here | 


and see them, and I should like to see you too. I have five kinas, 
all my own, and would like to give you one if you wish. 

I am just eight years old and have a brother six years older. 

We have a pet cat, Ned, and I have twelve large dollies and 
eleven little ones, besides paper dolls. I study at home and recite to 
mamma. 


I don’t think you area man atall. Maybe your name is not ex- 


actly Aunt Patience, but you are so to me any way. 
I will send the buds with this, and hope you will receive them 
safely. ‘The moss is pretty too, 
Affectionately, Bertua C. H. 
P. S.—Marm Sara, mamma’s colored woman, wants to send you 
“Wowdye.” I think you will know what that means. 


Those beautiful roses, dear Bertha, were a delight- 
ful surprise. What a nice way to send them it was to 





whistle and scream. For a while we could stop him 
by opening the door of his cage and letting him fly into 
the room; but he seemed to learn the reason we gave 
him his liberty, and now he saucily perches himself on 
the curtain rod and screams at us louder than ever. 


Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


THE NUTCRACKER. 

rTNHE following will interest young readers and puz- 
To solve it, find the 
first letter of the sentences of which the letters are 
scattered in disorder throughout this large square, and 
place beside it the figure 1, by the second letter the 
figure 2, and so on through 169 letters composing the 
whole. If you do aright you will have, in addition to 
the orderly arrangement of the hidden sentences, six 
magic multiple squares, one inside of the other— 
indicated by the heavy lines—the figures on each side 
of which will count respectively 1105, 935, 765, 595, 
425 and 255. 


3 zle old ones to decipher. 
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Farm and Garden, 


BIRDS VS. INSECT PESTS. 
By Henry Reynoups, M.D. 

The labor of the husbandman is in- 
creased and his income diminished by the 
ravages committed by insect pests. The 
insects Which prey upon some kinds of 
crops are so numerous and destructive 
that the labor involved in fighting them to 
protect the crops is almost as much as that 
required in the work of cultivation, and 
in some instances even more. So great 
is the destruction of some of these insect 
pests that it has become almost useless to 
attempt to raise some of the small fruits, 
such as currants and plums, and it costs 
more some seasons to protect some of the 
garden vegetables, such as cabbages, than 
they are worth after they are harvested. 
Even the raising of apples in some sec- 
tions of the country is seriously interfered 
with by the codling moth, caterpillars 
and the destructive borer. Every culti- 
vated plant seems to have its insect ene- 
mies. Wild plants are also ravaged by 
insects, although we take less note of such 
devastation. It is said that in Europe 
there are six varieties of insects to every 
kind of plant, and ex-Secretary Flint, of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
estimates that there are four kinds of in- 
sects to each varicty of plants in that 
State. Individual plants seem to have 
more insect enemies than the average. 
The grape-vine, for instance, it is said, 
has fifty insect enemies ; wheat and other 
kinds of grain, fifty; and the apple-tree 
has about twenty-five. Dr. Hitchcock 
enumerates 2,300 specimens of different 
insects in Massachusetts. 

The rapidity with which 
crease in numbers by reproduction is re- 
markable. A single pair of grain weevils, 
it is said, have produced 6,000 young 
during one season, between April and 
August. It has been calculated that a 
pair of Colorado potato beetles may be- 


insects in- 


come the source of two or three millions 
There is a spe- 
cies of white ant which it is said deposits 
not less than sixty eggs per minute, giv- 
ing 3,600 per hour. Reaumer says thata 
single female aphis, or plant-louse, in a 
single season may become the progenitor 
of six thousand million plant-lice. Not 
all insects are as prolific as those men- 
tioned, yet the instances given will serve 
to illustrate the wonderful powers of re- 
production which many of them possess. 
In view of the prolificness which charac- 
terizes this low order of animal life it is 
not strange that they sometimes prove 
very destructive to plants; on the con- 
trary, it is wonderful that they do not be- 
come so numerous as to devour every liv- 
ing plant, and even man himself. This 
they undoubtedly would do were they 
not, by wise provision of Providence, 
kept in check by quadrupeds, birds and 
reptiles, which devour vast quantities of 
them. 

Nature when left to herself preserves 
an equilibrium in the animal world, al- 
lowing no one kind of animal to greatly 
exceed in numbers its proper limits. All 
kinds of animals have their natural ene- 
mies which keep them in check. The 
birds are among the natural enemies of 
insects, and are very serviceable in keep- 
ing them in check. Man, however, has 
interfered with these wise arrangements 
of nature, and destroyed many of the 
birds, so that the insects thus left with a 
less number of birds to prey upon them 
have increased beyond due limits. In 
France the peasantry having killed nearly 
all the birds for food, the insects in- 
creased to such an alarming extent that 
in 1861 a commission of learned men, 
appointed by the government, investi- 
gated the causes of the increase of in- 
sects, and reported that by no agency, ex- 
cept that of little birds, can the ravages 
of insects be kept down. Some one 
possessing a philosophical mind has de- 
clared that ‘‘the bird can live without 
man, but man cannot live without the 
bird.” 


of beetles in one season. 


The usefulness of birds in preventing 
insect ravages is well shown sometimes 
by what occurs when they are absent. 
In a Pennsylvania town, several years 
ago, nearly all the boys and men, during 
the month of May, engaged in a shooting 
match to see which side would shoot the 
most birds. They succeeded so well that 
nearly all the birds in that section were 
killed ne came to take their places. 
‘“The result was,” says Mr. E. A. Sam- 
uels, ‘‘the cut-worms ravaged the cab- 
bage fields; the apple tree caterpillars 
and borers were sO numerous that whole 
orchards were destroyed, and army 
worms and other injurious insects were 
so abundant that there was scarcely a 
single grain field that was not damaged 
to the extent of at least one-third the 
value of the entire crop. Nor were those 
injuries confined to that year, but many 
succeeding seasons bore witness to the 
folly and wickedness of that wholesale 
destruction.” What occurred in that 
Pennsylvania town in consequence of the 
destruction of the birds one season will 
serve as an indication of the devastation 
which would result from the general de- 
struction of the birds. It will also ex- 
plain why it is that of late years insect 
ravages have rapidly increased. The 
clearing of the forests and the wanton 
destruction of birds all over the country, 
with fire-arms and by robbing birds’ 
nests as frequently practiced by boys, 
have caused a marked dimunition in 
the number of our birds, and meantime 
there has risen a marked-‘increase in the 
number of insects and inthe extent of 
their depredations. The remedy for 
this state of things obviously is to in- 
crease the number of birds, in order that 
they may keep in check the myriads of 
insects which beset our fields and 
gardens. 

Most of the birds live largely on insects, 
and the more of them the farmer can in- 
duce to remain on his premises the less 
he is likely to be annoyed by insects. 
3radley, an English writer, says that a 
pair of sparrows will destroy 3,360 cater- 
pillars in a single week. At that rate a 
few sparrows would be amply sufficient 
to protect afarm from the caterpillars 
which sometimes do much damage to 
the fruit trees. Woodpeckers work al- 
most incessantly in the orchards, search- 
ing out insects and their eggs and des- 
troying them. Many apple trees are 
saved from destruction by their efforts. 
The spotted woodpecker has been seen 
to probe the hiding-places of the borer, 
bringing it forth and destroying it. The 
robins, although severely censured for 
the few strawberries and cherries which 
they are guilty of sometimes taking, yet 
are very beneficial in destroying hosts of 
injuriousinsects. Throughout the spring 
and early summer they are continually 
searching for worms and grubs which 
they find concealed in the earth. Cut- 
worms, Which are so destructive in gar- 
dens and fields. appear to be a favorite 
kind of food with them, and they prove 
the best protectors against the ravages of 
these pests.. The sparrows are all-benifi- 
cent, catching large numbers of insects 
for themselves and their young. The 
French commissioners found that a swal- 
low devours about 540 insects per day. 
Chimney swallows destroy many night- 
flying insects, as do also the whippoor- 
will and night-hawk. The 
live almost entirely upon insects, and 
eagerly devour the hairy caterpillars, 
which few other birds seem to relish. 
They will tear open a nest, eat their fill, 
and return several times a day until they 
have destroyed them all. The cat-bird is 
said to be very useful in destroying can- 
ker-worms, which prove so destructive 
to orchards. Many other birds prove 
themselves efficient aids in destroying 
insects, and it may well be believed that 
if there were twice as many birds as 
there are at present there would not be 


cuckoos 


half the loss to farmers and gardeners | 


that there is now from insect depreda- 
tions. - 
All that is needed to secure the active 
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aid of the birds im warring with the 
myriads of insects is to protect the birds 
by suitable laws well enforced, and to 
encourage them to build their nests in 
the gardens and on the farm by planting 
trees and placing boxes in the trees in 
which to build their nests. The birds 
will be found to be the best assistants to 
the farmer and gardener in this work of 
fighting insects and will never relax their 
vigilance. Every day will bring hunger 
and a renewed supply of insect food will 
be needed, and for this they will work. 


KIELD NOTES 

FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT FARM. 

The sale and consumption of small fruits in 
our cities is annually increasing; during the 
past ten years it has more than doubled, and 
as the supply is increased and the cost of pro- 
duction reduced, thereby bringing prices 
lower, the demand and consumption will be 
still further increased and the mass of the 
people benefited. Oftentimes this outlook of 
low prices causes the grower to complain that 
there is not margin enough above cost of pro- 
duction to make it sufficiently profitable, but 
cl @ tp fruit makes increased consumption, and 
the aim of the grower must be to reduce cost 
of production to its lowest possible notch by 
means of improved systems. of culture and 
careful selection of varieties. Fine fruit will 
always sell, and at good prices ; and it is with 
this in view that the intelligent and progres- 
sive grower will continue to make money, not- 
withstanding the vast amo-nt of inferior ber- 
ries grown and thrown into market. It is 
not enough to grow good fruit. To make it 
profitable it is as essential to know how to 
pick, sort, pack and ship as it is to grow it. 
The system of harvesting and marketing pur- 
sued here on this farm is a good one and we 
have found none better. We usually send to 
two or three commission houses, reliable, and 
chosen in reference to their possession of a 
first class trade. Care is taken to lay in a 
stock of their shipping cards, stencils, ete., 
at the beginning of the season, that there 
may be no delay. The stock of crates and 
baskets having been thoroughly overhauled 
and cleansed, and extra baskets and 
provided, we are now ready to 
our picking operations. The number of pick- 
ers employed varies with the season. They 
are divided up into gangs of twenty-five each, 
under the charge of a leader, who is responsi- 
ble for their work and clean picking. They 
are paid generally two cents per quart for 
small berries and one cent and a half for large 
berries. We use altogether for strawberries 
the square quart baskets and the round 
Beecher pints. Each picker carries a tray 
containing a set of baskets, this tray being 
provided with legs which permit of its being 
set down in the field without crushing the 
When the baskets are full the leader 
brings his gang to the packing-house, where 
the fruit is given up to the packer and a set 
of empty baskets returned. The picker is 
paid in tickets bearing a face value, and at 
night these tickets are turned in to the book- 
keeper, who gives the picker credit for the 
amount in his account. In receiving berries 
from the pickers, if poorly picked or not 
culled and assorted, the picker is ‘“ docked” 
and receives a ticket of less value, and a con- 
tinuation of the offense is punished by his re- 
ceiving no pay at all for each basket improp- 
erly picked. The berries are allowed to stand 
a short time to cool off, and are then careful- 
ly packed in crates containing twenty-four, 
thirty-two and forty-eight quarts each. They 
are assorted and graded according to the vari- 
ety and size, and marked with name of vari- 
ety and also that of the grower. The whole 
farm is picked over daily, except on Sunday, 
and this prevents the vines from becoming 
over-ripe, and enables them to be picked in 
just the right condition for shipping. 

Hf. G. Corner. 
CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, ETC. 

Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
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. THE ; , 
Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S_A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to iis youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews it# life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America, 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (ts. All’) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich. beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 

Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses, We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mail, 
et all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $25 19 for $33 
for $43 35 for $5 ; 75 for $10; 100 for $13, 
4@-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 6) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & C@NARD CO.,, 
Rose Growers. West Grove. Chester Co.,Pa, 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 









Over 95,000 Sold, 





12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 

The ‘*‘ PHILADELPHIA " was the first Side- Wheel 
Lawn Mower. NOW all other makers are trying to 
imitate it. There must be a good reason for this. If 
experience is worth anything, we should be able to 
keep it as it always has been and is, 


THE BEST. 


Why buy imitations when the genuine can be had 
for the same money? Examine our new 14-inch 
weighing only 30 lbs.! Examine our HORSE and 
HAND LAWN SWEEPERS. Our machines are or 
oust So be for sale in your town. Hardware dealers 
nave them. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS 





For Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 


New York Office: 422 West Street. St. Louis Office: 
819 to #23 North 2d Street, 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED | 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed te afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 





| Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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§ inancial and “Ansurance 


THE WEEK. 

The Monetary Conference now being 
held in Paris has adjourned, to meet a 
little later in the season, when, judging 
from the tone of the discussion previous 
to the adjournment, it will make a final 
adjournment without reaching any defi- 
nite practical conclusion. The instruc- 
tions given to both the English and 
German delegates by their respective 
Governments, with reference to their 
course to be pursued in the conference, 
foreshadowed a negative policy on the 
part of those powers, and under their 
lead several of the representatives of the 
minor European States declared that their 
instructions were of a similar character. 

This course on the part of England has 
been anticipated for some time. England 
is as loth to take any step involving a defi- 
nite change in her commercial and finan- 
cial policy as she is in any other direction, 
It requires the sharp tooth of necessity to 
arouse her from her traditional course, 
and at present she has not yet felt any 
pressing need urging her to change to the 
adoption of a bi-metallic system of cur- 
rency. As we have said before, America 
need not be troubled to forward an inter- 
national double standard. The position 
both of our Government finances and of 





FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SaTurpDAyY, JpNE 11. 


Gevernment Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


eos 108% 
103% 









Bids for State samen 








Ala. cl. A, 2to5...... N.C.N.C.R.7#, . off. 110 
cl. A, > N.C. ‘ c K., A. O. 130 
Ala. cl. B, Se... N. C.N.C.R. 7a. c. off 110 
Ala. cl.C, 2 to 4 N.C. fde. act, 66-1900 13 
Ala. 68, 10-20 N.C. fdic. act, 68-98... 13 
Ark. 6s. fd, "#1900... 30 (N.C. n., J. Jd., 92-8... 2 
Ark.78, L.R & Ft. 5 IN. C.n., A. O. 22 
Ark. 7s. Ei PIs BNO 13 N.C. C.R. 7 
Ark. = M.O&R. R.. 14 ON. © 7 t. cl, I 7 
Ark. rk. C. R.... N.C.  & 7 
Conn. "i — | Se N.C, ‘ as 
Mis BBscscrcesecs oO < 
GO. TH, Riccccccccccccs Oo 
Ga. 7s, ind R. 
Ga. — “se 5.C 
La. ee Te : a 
Mich. 78, Tenn. 6s," n.  9- &-1900 7146 
Mo. 6, ™... Tenn. 64, D. » nn. 8.,'14 71g 
Mo. Ga’ due '87.. Va. 6s, 0.. vsscoes 
Mo. 6s, due | Va. 68, n., 66... as 
Mo. 6s, due ‘89 or 90... Va. 68, D., "67 3A 
N. by |Va. 6a, cn. ‘. 120 
N. |Va. 68, xmc #33 
N. |Va. 6a, © 3 
N. Va. 6a, 1 
N. Dis. C. 3 
N. Dis. ©. 3 
N. Dis. C. r.. 
Xx. |Dis. C. fdg. 5a. : 
x. Dis. C. fdg. 5s, r lll 
mh ie et 60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4. 84@®4.845¢ 84. 6(@B4. 866 





MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bonds. 


our commercial exchanges is one of such> 


conspicuous strength, both present and 
prospective, that we may serenely await 
the movement which sooner or later will 
take place in the English mind, when her 
own situation becomes more apparent to 
her statesmen. 

The tide of exchange in our favor, 
which seemed during April and May to 
have been partially checked, is again re- 
newed, and our exports are going for- 
ward once more with increased energy. 
Not only this, but our imports are on the 
decline again, and the heavy balance for 
us which has been made thus far this 
year is rapidly accumulating. It is a 
matter of interest to refer back to our 
imports and compare those of to-day 
with those of eight or ten years ago. In 
1872 our imports were about $636,000,000, 
while our exports were much below that 
figure, eausing at that time a ruinous 
drain on our specie and bullion deposits 
to meet the balance against us. Nearly 
ten years have passed, and during the 
past year, ending with May Ist, our im- 
ports have been almost the same as in 
1372, with an increase in population 
ef nearly 10,000,000 of people, while 
our exports have increased nearly or 
quite $400,000,000 from those in the year 
named. During the ten months from July, 
1880, to May, 1881, the actual balance of 
trade in merchandise, in our favor, reached 
about two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. This is not an exceptional 
condition of trade, but the proportion for 
us is increasing rapidly. 

The fact is, we send abroad many kinds 
of goods which, ten years ago, England 
was sending in large quantities to us. 
With these figures named above, and the 
consequent draft on England for gold, 
which will probably largely exceed *100,- 
000,000 for the year ending July Ist next, 
we can afford to wait for the English 
mind to ripen on the currency question. 
We may discuss, hereafter, what policy 
our own government should adopt with 
regard to further coinage of silver. The 
subject to which we referred in our last, 
bearing on the growing spirit of compe- 
tition in our through domestic carrying 
trade, among the railroads, is coming 
forward into prominence more rapidly 
than we had anticipated, 
recent violation by some of the companies 
of the rates fixed by the pool commis- 
sioner. We shall watch with renewed 
interest the conflict which seems inevita- 
ble because of such violation. Prices on 
Wall Street are not materially changed, 
but may feel the effect of this new ele- 
ment of trunk-line competition, notwith- 
standing the remarkable plethora of 
money. 


owing to the/ 


A VALUABLE Hany Book FOR INVESTORS. 


all 


Government Bonds which investors or the public 


Contains not only the information about 
can desire, but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, 


with directions for buying and selling in the New 
York market al) kinds of securities. 

Tables yiving the progress of the United States, 
1830-80, in population, imports and exports, ayri- 
culture, manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., 
etc. are added ; also notes on Gold and Silver. 

{. Giving the present monetary standard of the 
Nations of the world. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver 


from 1492 to date. 


in the world 


C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 


D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 


E. The Relative Valine of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 


SENT Post-PAID ON APPLICATION, 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 











Artistic 


Decorative Porcelain, 


THEODORE Bb. STARR, 


JEWELER 


Fifth Madison Square, 
Set. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of ais establishment is ap- 
oro ak riated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZER, 
MANTEL SETS, MARBLE, BRONZE AND POL- 

ISHED BRASS CLOC Kb, with chimes and ( patented) 
stein winding attachments controlled by this house ; 
Traveling Cloc ether with choicest owt 7 
of DECO ATIVE ORC CEL AIN in Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c., of the Royal Worcester, Minton cand 
other favorite wares, selected with critical taste and 
of the latest importation, forming a collection of rare 
merit. 


Visi/s, 


Bronzes, Clocks and 


206 Avenue, 


if for inspection only, 
larly invited. 


are particu- 


SYPHER & CO., 739 and 
741 Broadway, New York, are 
continually receiving invoices 
of interesting goods 


from their expert agent,who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, 
{ng worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curi- 
ous modern and antique Objects of Art, Furniture 
and Articles of Vertu, to which visitors are al- 
ways welcome, whether they desire to purchase or 
not. Many pieces of old furniture and plate whose 
value hav been enhanced by association may be seen 
there, together with 


Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Work and other artistic 
articles, some of them possess- 
ing high historical interest. 


SYPHER & CO., 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


collect- 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 188%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 3lat December, 1880, 
Premiums en Marine Risks from 1st 


January, 1880, to 3lst December, 
WON 9550565 ctgp tick eNereseshsesnhs 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1880 


$4,232,675 04 
1,495,947 23 
a? 


$5,728,622 «. 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- _ 
uary, 1880, to Ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the -—e—r 


same period......... - $2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- ——_—__— 

miums and 

Expenses. .. .$873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State ef New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks $8,983,558 00 





Gis sii issesecha Dr ina hiatioeed dake a stabi el 1,187,900 00 
Real “Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at........... 470,000 0¢ 
Premium Notes & Bills Rece‘wable. 4628,921 34 
Cash in Bank............ ; . 887,977 37 
Re e+e seee $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
| tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
tnereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, 


The outstanding certificates ot the issue of 


1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be peecaees at the time of pay- 
nent, and cancelled, 


A dividend ot Forty per cent, is declared on 


the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
CONTINENTAL INS. sco., the mde hag a 1880, tor which 
certificates will be issued on and afver Tuesda, 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. the Third of May next. " 
Reserve for getpeurence. ws agagenasteesees $1,346,19% 69 By order of the Board. 
rve 6 IOT er € na b, 327 97 
Gull pall te tah ee J. H. CHAPMAN, See's. 
Unallo’ __ eee RN Ea 306, 135 70 —— Ow 
BEES Msc dais cbcnssncsten cnbbasnos 1,000, 000 00 TRUSTE ES : 
$3.938.719 41 J.D. Jones. Horace Gray, 
Deduct for future decline (if any) CHARLES DENNIS, Epuunp W. Co 
ELIZA, 
in market values................... 50,000 00 W. H. H. Moors, Joux ELLIoTTr, 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1881...%3,888,719 41 | Lewis CurTIs, ALEXANDER V. 
This Company conducts its business under the re- CuaRLes H. RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
strictions of the Rew York Safety Fund Law. , | James Low, CaaRLes H, MARSHALL, 
CyRus Peck, Sec'y. GEV. T. HOPE, Pres’t. '| Davip Lane Georce W. Lang, 
rw w. burweam, Epwin D. Morean, 
A. A, RAVEN. RoBert L. STUART, 





New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
4600 * Words, 3000 Engra 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Phical Dictionary 
of over 9700 ame 


Published by 6, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. | 





| aes H. Figip, 
Jos1an O, 
| Wituiam E. Dopes, 


Wm. StTurGis, 


James G, De Forest, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN®, 


SamMvueEL WILLETS, 
Cuarues D. Lrvemen, 
Wittas He Foo 
ILLIAM ‘0G, 
Petre V. See 
Tuos, B, Coppineron, 
Horace KE. THURBER, 
Wriuam DeGroot, 
Henry CoLiins, 
Bunserr, Joun L, Rixer. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Prev't 


Wy 


Royal PHELPS, 
Taomas F. Younes, 


(Cuanus F 


w. Rt. has MOORE, 24 Vice Pree't j 


&. A. RAVEN, bd Vice Prev’ 
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CARPETS, 


MOQUETTE CARPETS.—We have 


just placed on sale 300 pieces Ameri- 


can Moquette Carpets at the low price 
of $1.40 per yard—the cheapest car- 
pets ever offered. They cannot be 
had elsewhere in the city. 

WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 
five-frame, and equal in quality to 
anything offered in this market at 
$2 75 or $3 per yard. 

AXMINSTER and MOQUETTE 
Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60—the 
latter for the choicest patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS. — Having 
exhausted our first offering of 75-cent 
Tapestry Carpets, we have placed on 
sale for a few days another lot of the 
SAME GOODS at the SAME LOW 
PRICE. These goods are equal to 
those sold elsewhere at 90 cents and 
$1. We have other goods varying in 
price up to $1.15. 

We have also on exhibition a su- 
perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal 
in Texture and Quality to anything 
made either here or in Europe. 

INGRAINS—We have of the best 
Extra Superior Grade a very full line 
from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 
a line a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75 
cts.—all wool. 

Persons in want of CARPETS will 
do well to call on us before purchas- 
ing. Every carpet is warranted as 
represented. Full satisfaction guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th St., New Vork 


John Van Gaasheek, Manager, 
FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in FORTY YFARS have the 
PRICES BEEN SO LOW (for fine vrades) as our 
present quotations. Our assortment is large and 
complete. 


A CREAT SALE! 
1,000 PIECES 


Fnolish Brussels Carpet ' 


JUST OUT OF BOND! 
75 Cents per Yard! Former price, #1.25. 


MATTINGS. 


SPECIAL SALE! CARGO JUST LANDED! 
500 . ifferent styles! All the new colorings! FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS! 

From 25 Cents per Yard. 
WHITE AND RED CHECKS from 1234 centa. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


NOS. 149 and 191 SIXTH AVE., COR 13TH 8T. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 

(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, ¥. ae 
manufacture a superior quality oO is. vecial 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. wm 
sent free to parties needing Bells. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


ESTABLISHED 182%. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted Satixfactory and Durable. 
MENEEI. ¥ & cO., West Troy, N. ¥. 


PAW EO 
USHION 


an CARPET LININS CO. 


kang Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Ware. Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULI ¥ 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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NEw York, Se NE 15, 1881. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “ Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New Yerk.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enengh postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements should be sent to the “ The Christian 
Union, New York City.” 
annum. 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: 21 Bromfield 
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LADDS XX COT. 

Now that the hot weather is upon us most 
people are considering how they can sleep 
comfortably at home, in the country or at the 
sea-side. Mr. Hermon W. Ladd, of Boston, 
calls attention through our 
columns to his ‘* XX COT,” a perfect bed; no 
mattress or pillows; better than a hammock, 
as one can lie straight, and it fits the body 
pleasantly ; just the thing for Hotels, Offices, 
Cottages, Camp-meetings. Splendid for in- 
valids and children. Price, only $2.00. 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 

How thoroughly the ladies of the United 
States appreciate a genuine devotion to their 
interests is shown by the almost phenomenal 
prosperity of ‘* Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly.” 
This excellent fashion magazine now numbers 
80,000 subscribers, which at a moderate com- 
putation gives a round half million of readers. 

LADIES @AN SAVE THE ANNOYANCE and expense 
of visiting a chiropodist by using German Corn Re- 
mover. 25 cents. 


FARMERS AND THRESHERMEN look ont for the 
** Starved Rooster Thresher” in next week's paper. 


GENUINE GERMAN CORN REMOVER. 
cintment, or plaster. 
applications. 


Not a salve, 
It eradicates the corn by four 


MARRIED. 
Danow-SaGE.—June 2d., at the First Baptist 
Church, Roche ater, N. Y., by the Rev. Charies J. 
Baidwin—Dr. Charles E. Danow to Miss Isabel Cc. 
Sage, daughter of Nelson Sawe, Esq. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


No signs of a drought yet. 

-25,000 brewers struck in this city last 
week. 

The Duke of Sutherland indorses Ameri- 
can hospitality. 

It is announced that the Chilians are 
withdrawing from Lima. 

-A large cotton manufacturing company 
has been organized in Augusta, Ga. 

—Colorado is rejoicing in the beauty and 
profusion of her native wild flowers. 

—The Brooklyn Board of Education has 
mysteriously lost its books and papers. 

—The death of Henri Vieuxtemps, the dis- 
tinguished violinist, is reported from Paris. 

—Dr. Beard thinks that the trance condition 
may be utilized hereafter to secure confessions 
of crime. 

—The Princess of Wales is still declared to 
be ‘‘the prettiest and most charming woman 
in England.” 

—The Canton of Luzerne has passed a law 
forbidding the export or sale of the Edelweiss, 
the flower of the Alps. 

People who were up among the small 
hours Sunday morning saw an_ effective 
eclipse of the moon. 

~-Gen. Grant declines to talk about politics, 
and his friends hope that he will extend his 
declination to letter writing. 

—The Japanese Government shows its pro- 
gressiveness by the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to look up the subject of cremation. 

—Mayor Means, of Cincinnati, is waging 
war on the hill-top resorts around the city, 
which he has closed against Sunday picnics. 

—Dr. Schliemann’s explorations at Orcho- 
menos have not been very fruitful, and it is 
said to be his intention to go shortly to Per- 
gamon. 

—There was a severe fire Sunday morning 
among the warehouses in South Brooklyn, 
opposite the foot of William Street. Damage 
¥100,000. 

—The young Quakers of Philadelphia are 
mourning over the order of Mayor King pro- 





Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special | 
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hibiting the use of firearms on the National 
Anniversary. 
—Medals were presented to Fireman Paul 


| Bauer and Fireman John Levins last week, in 


Subscriptions, $3 per, 
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recognition of their bravery. 

—Heavy frosts were reported in northern 
New York and Canada last week, and it looks 
as if Mr. Vennor’s doleful prophecies were to 
be fulfilled. 

—It appears from the careful reading of the 
English newspapers that Archer, the jockey, 
won the Derby, and that Iroquois was simply 
a passenger. 

—Itis formally announced that Sir Edward 
Thornton, the popular British Minister at 
Washington, has beeu appointed embassador 
at St. Petersburgh. 

—The Hon. Lionel Sackville West, the 
present British Minister at Madrid, will suc- 
ceed Sir Edward Thornton as English Minis- 
ter at Washington. 

Minnie was two years old. 
some water one night. When it was brought. 
shesaid: ** Papa, can’t you get me some fresh 
water? This tastes a little withered.” 

—Quebee wus devastated by a fire which 
consumed six hundred dwellings last week. 
Thousands of people were made homeless and 
there is great suffering in consequence. 

—Exploring parties in Africa have been 
unusually unfortunate this season. News 
comes that an Italian party consisting of fif- 
teen have been massacred in the interior. 

Prince Bismark is having a rather un- 
pleasant time with the Reichstag. Like a 
great many other people he finds that he has 
to work pretty hard to have his own way. 

—The Department of Public Works will 
‘proceed to remove the 42nd Street reservoir 
as soon as they are officially notified of the 
passage of the law authorizing that action, 

—The Army of the Potomac held its re-union 
at Hartford, June Sth, and General Sherman 
made a notable speech in reply to some of the 
statements in Jefferson Davis's recent book. 

—Wit' true French politeness the Bey of 
Tunis, after having been robbed of his terri- 
tory and his authority, has been invited to 
Paris, where he will doubtless be handsomely 
entertained. 

—And now we have won the race for the 
grand prize of Paris, Mr. Keene's Foxhall 
coming in ahead last Sunday amid enthusias- 
tic applause from the Sabbath breaking 
Americans present. 

—Mr. Palmer, the Englishman who several 
years ago wrote letters to the ** Times,” over 
the signature ‘**‘ Warhawk,” expesing various 
plots and conspiracies in Turkey, has been 
arrested in Constantinople. 

—It is significant that the ‘* National Re- 
publican” and the *‘Capitol” of Washington 
began their attacks on the administration 
simultaneously with the attack of the admin- 
istration on the Star Route swindle. 

—Senator Sherman says, very wickedly, 
that the tax on whisky will pay the interest 
on the public debt, and that in this way this 
great obligation is now being almost entirely 
discharged by the Democratic party. 

—When Gambetta recently visited his birth- 
place, he received 1,200 applications for private 
audiences before he had been twelve hours in 
town. He is evidently one of the prophets 
not without honor in his own country. 

—George William Curtis delivered an ad- 
mirable address, on the potency of the free 
press, before the New York Press Association 
at its annual convention in Utica last week. 
Mr. Curtis knows how to edit an independent 
newspaper. 

—Senator Hawley has enriched the State of 
Connecticut by the addition of 1,000,000 young 
shad placed in the Connecticut river, at Ware- 
house Point. These fish were only two days 
old when they took up their residence in the 
ancient commonwealth. 

—Mr. W. H. Barnard, of Hartford, has made 
a curious invention—an ink-powder. These 
powders, which are of different colors, are put 
up in little papers, and have simply to be 
mixed with water to become a good copying 
ink. He ought to add toit a pocket ink- 
stand adapted for carying the powder, so that 
the ink could be made wherever one stopped, 
and the ink-stand washed out when the writ- 
ing is done, to be ready for a new dilution on 
the next occasion, 

—The exploring party sent to Greece last 
fall by the American Archeological Institute 
has commenced active operations at Assos, on 
the south rest corner of the Troad, opposite 
the Island ot Mitylene. The ruins at that 
place are of a most interesting character, the 
remains of the theater being the most perfect 
in existence. The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arte will coéperate with the explorers by 
placing on exhibition in its hall a large plan 
of the city of Assos, on which the progress of 
the work will be marked from month to 
month. 
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EST TEAC HERS, 
American ‘and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promp ‘tly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. A 
ski - d z a meee should have ‘* Apecaicn Form.” 
e HERMERHORN, A.M wd 
30 ‘East Mth St., near U niveruity Pl., N. ¥. 


N ATI ONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
si AND ORATORY, Philadelphia, Pa. Nine- 
teen Teaehers and Lecturers, specialists in 
their departme Thorough and systematic culture 
riation, and Action in their ap- 
ny erension, Peneinn:, Recita- 
and Orato Chartered March | 

| tng sua ner Term. July 
Term, Oct. 3. Bend for Catalogue and Sines 
to J. H. BECHTEL, Secr 

1416 and 1418 C ‘hestuut St., 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
a Marietta, Ohio 
Located in a beautiful New England town in South- 
ern Ohio. For forty-six years in successful opera- 
tion. Two courses of study in College, identical ex- 
cept as to the Greek. Expenses moderate. Number 
of volumes in libraries 28,400, A recent bequest has 
increased the number of free sch¢ jarships. The Pre 
parstory capectnaen fits students for each of the 
College courses. The is 8 boy begins September 8. 
. Andrews, President. 


pre KNEYS AG pes Y F pe SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHE 
1. Supplies Sc +hools and Familes with Teachers 
~ »plies Teachers with Positions. 
‘is and Rents School Properties. 
4. Fuurnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
xl Schools. 
Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
Domestic Building, cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY. 

Usual Literary C JOUERSS, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Colleze. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influemce decide -dly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt water bathing and boating. Terms 
moderate. Opens Sept Ist. Catalogue free. REV. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, East Green- 
wieh, R. I. Summer boarding from July ist to Aug. 
30th 


Cris IL, MEC M ANIOCAL AND MINING EN- 
NEERIN at the Rensselaer Poly- 

« The oldest 
Next  .. begins 
September isth. The Re sriaber: for 1k80-41 contains a 
list of the graduates for the past 54 years, with their 
positions ; also, course of study, requirements, 
expenses, ete. Address Davip M. GREENE, Director 


N OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four 
a years’ courseffor women. Observatory, cab- 

ets, and art-galler Library of 10,000 volumes. 
Bi nard and tuition # year. Address Miss Ward, 
Principal, South Hadley, } 
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METC AL F, A.M., Supt. 
pe EL DER so AGE, 
lassical School for Girls, 
136 Sherman. oc New Haven, Conn. Twelve 


Boarding-Pupils. The Misses Bangs, Principals. 
Circulars sent on application. 





\ TEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI- 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies. 
Ninth year bewins Sept. 20, 18*1, at 4085 Chestnut 

Street, West Phi aoe hia. ‘ae 
MR . A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





I RURY COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mo. 
** The New England College of the Southwest."* 


for Si uniinar Sec hod and Family Libra- 
res, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 

a? People and Children. Catalogue 
t free to any address on application. 


PHILL Ips «& HUNT » Publishers, New- York. 
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Revolution. 
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{(CESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Touc#,” 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘DELICACY and 
PowER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 





The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Ste., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


Richfield Springs, Otsego Co., N. Y, 


The American Hotel, entirely renovated and re- 
fitted and with additions of over 200 feet for new 
dining rooms, kitchens and laundry, opens June 2th. 

Particular attention has been wiven to making the 
drainage and sanitary arrangement perfect, and the 
house is freehly painted and papered and has new 
carpets, beds, and bedding, etc., throughout, and 
will be, when opened for business, in as perfect 
order, from attic to basement and cellars, as the 
most fastidious could desire. It has 200 sleeping 
apartinents, m single, double and extra la family 
rooms, all of which have a pleasant outlook, are 
( cheerful, spacious and handsomely furnished. 

Richfield is noted for its curative springs, pure and 
invigorating air, charming drives and walks, de- 
ightful scenery, and the best of society. 

The American Hotel has the finest location in this 
beautiful village, and, with the improvements now 


made, is most attrac tive, being . porite the park and 
grounds of the Sp ring House, 
have free access at all times. 


wv RIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
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“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GEO. &. BATES, 
Ne. 325 GRAND sT., "NEW YORK. 
A postal card addressed as above, bearing your 
name and residence, is all that is neceseary when 
writing for our New Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
This book is handsomely illustrated, and contains 
full and compte te descriptions of inany new and beau 
fel Cw both for Ladies and Gentiemen, of FINE 
BOOTS AND SHOES. Also, Ladies’ Fancy Articles 
of oan kind, such as Laces, Fringes, Worstede, 
Trimmings; in fact, a complete assortment of No- 
tions. Also, a full line of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
at very reasonable prices. All especially designed by 
us for Spring and Summer. Our famous #2.50 Amer- 
ican Kid and Pebbie Goat Button Boots for Ladies are 
fully described in it; the sizes are as follows: from 
Nos. 2to7, widths A to E. They —4 simply erfec- 
tion. Especially recommend ‘‘OuR Own AKE” 
Gents’ Hand-Sewed, Calfskin shown, warranted in 
every manner. Price $4.2 for either Button or Con- 
ress; to order for $4.75. This book also contains 
‘ull direetions for measuring the feet, so as to obtain 
a parent fit. We send Ladies’ Shoes to any part of 
the 8. for 20 cts. ; including registering, 30 cents. 
Ronanpen IT COSTS NOTHING to procure this la 
and —_ Catalogue. Itis sent free to any 
. Write for it; it will be useful for reference 
even if yous don’t intend sending ortere ine ak oe 
GEO. F. BATES, No N.Y. 
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SPARROWDOM. 

In a New Zealand Journal, the ‘ Otago 
Times” for February 25 of the present year, we 
see a number of notices of the mischief pro 
duced by the incautious introduction of cer- 
tain animals from England. Speaking of the 
wool produced in a particular district, it is 
stated that for the last season ‘the clip has 
been exceptionally good, a fact due in a great 
measure to the use of the poisoned oats. It 
is predicted that during the next winter the 
rabbits will be practically exterminated, when 
this part of New Zealand will again assert its 
superiority as a grazing country.” The 
meaning of this we assume to be that the 
farmers, as a measure of protection, have 
been under the necessity of scattering about 
quantities of poisoned oats, with a view to 
destroy the rabbits which pollute or consume 
their grass. It is a stern and heart-rending 
necessity; for besides the loss of the oats 
certain valuable birds may be destroyed. In 
another part of the same paper we read that 
‘‘a settler is fencing round his pre-emption 
with wire-netting to keep out the rabbits. 
When such an expense as that is incurred, it 
may well be imagined that bunny is pretty 
plentiful in the locality.” 

Much is said in the paper in question re- 
garding the small-bird nuisance; and an ac- 
climatization society receives complaints ‘* of 
destruction to grain and turnip seed caused 
by greenfinches and sparrows; also, asking 
the society to supply poison to destroy those 
birds, and to state what it purposed doing in 
the way of the removal of these birds from 
the country.” 

‘In the discussion which followed it was 
stated that this Society was not responsible 
for the sparrow plague; and that as to the 
yreenfinches, their damage to grain or other 
crops was far exceeded by the destruction 
they effected amongst caterpillars, slugs, and 
insects generally during the greater portion 
of the year when there were no growing crops 
to eat. It was also mentioned that in the 
case of two greenfinches killed and examined 
iu Canterbury, their crops were found to be 
full of seeds of the logweed, showing that 
therein at least they were useful; and it was 
further stated that prior to the introduction 
of small English birds it was impossible to 
grow barley, owing to the ravages of cater- 
pillars.” 

‘In acknowledging the correspondence, 
the Secretary was iustructed to inform the 
writers that ‘ this Society regrets exceedingly 
any losses in grain or other crops which set- 
tlers may suffer through the ravages of green- 
finches and house-sparrows, and that the 
Governor has removed the protection of the 
law from these birds, so that farmers are now 
at liberty to destroy them.’” 

In another paragraph the following infor- 
mation is afforded. A gentleman addressing 
a meeting of the Otago Institute ‘ admitted 
that the Acclimatization Society had made 
serious mistakes in the introduction of so:ne 
birds. From personal knowledge, he could 
say that at the beginning of this year a field of 
oats had been literally stripped by birds, and 
the settler had in pure self-defense to lay 
poison for them. He thought no one could 
blame the settler for what he had done ; but 
he regretted to say that the consequence was 
that, with the others, a considerable number 
of valuable birds, such as partridges and 
pheasants, had been destroyed. The way in 
which birds spread over the country was very 
remarkable. Sparrows which had been in- 
troduced in Christchurch were now as far 
down as Look-out Point, where they could be 
seen in large numbers.” 

As to the history and aeclimatization of 
sparrows some amusing particulars might be 
stated. The sparrow is mentioned in the 
earliest writings, not however, as a valuable 
bird, but as one familiarly known to every- 
body. ‘‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing?” The remarkable thing about the 
animal jis its audacity and determination of 
character. Wherever it goes, it insists within 
its sphere on trying to take the upper hand. 
Like the house-fly, it will thrive in almost any 
climate, is not dainty in feeding, nor does it 
tind any difficuity in making good its quarters 
wherever it pleases to settle. Its imperti- 
nence improves by cultivation. The London 
sparrow, for example, is usually more reso- 
lute and provoking than the sparrows of a 
country district. Every part of Great Britain 
may be said to have its own sparrow popula- 


tion, which keeps its ground against all in- 
truders. By poople generally, sparrows are 


not much noticed; they are allowed pretty 
much to do as they like. You see them twit- 
tering on the house-tops, or squabbling among | 
themselves for stray crumbs that happen to | 
be scattered about the roads or streets. The | 


striking peculiarity in their conduct is the 
exclusion of other sntall birds from any wind- 





‘fallin the way of food. 


Wherever he struts 
the sparrow looks upon himself as master. 
Other birds are only endured, or tolerated 
flying about in swarms. Varieties of small 
birds contrive to keep aloof from sparrow- 
dom, and in the midst of the multiplicity of 
fields, woods, and picturesque have 
not serious canse to accuse the sparrow of 
hostility. 

Appreciated for his iudustry in clearing 
trees of small caterpillars and insects, it 
not surprising that acclimacization societies 
should have desired to make the sparrow one 
of their choice importations. It was a senti- 
mental and natural desire, but a litcle heed- 
less. Importers were probably not aware 
that they were creating a source of ornitho- 
logical disseasion, and that there might be 
some awkward Introducing 
sparrows was equivalent to naturalizing a 
elass of animals that would tyrannize over 
overy feathered creature of iike, if not greater, 
dimensions. Such, we have been told, 
the case at New York. The sparrows being 
installed in the public parks, speedily, as they 
increased in numbers, drove all before them. 
Not that the sparrow has the formidable ap- 
pearance of character of a rapacious bird ; 
he has not the characteristics of the rap/ores ; 
he has neither a hooked beak nor talons ; 
the contrary, he has a sleek, plump, alder- 
manic look ; yet, observed closely, he has for- 
midable means of annoyance. He stands well 
upon his short legs ; his plumage will undergo 
any kind of tuasling without particular de- 
rangement; he is alert in his movements ; his 
courage is equal to any occasion he may en- 
counter ; and he possesses a formidable weap- 
on in his short stumpy Dill. Believing that 
he is entitled to rule the roost in the small- 
bird creation, he arrives in his new foreign 
quarters ready for anything. He has come 
to conquer a new country. Let loose to sur- 
vey the field of contest, he views, we may 
suppose, with contempt the numerous pretty 
birds decorated in flashy colors, with red head 
and bill, green breast and yellow tail. Though 
singularly beautiful, the Tanager is nothing 
in his estimation. His doctrine is war to the 
knife; the field must be his own; and it 
usually becomes so. The truth is, the spar- 
row is a guzzling little fellow. and muca of 
his warlike spirit is due to an impulse origi- 
nating in the stomach. that 
he has no craving for the mere glory of fight- 
ing, but of securing all the food he can lay 
hold of. Hence, whether encouraged 
scavenger or as a scourge of insects, he 
allow of no rival; and, generally speaking, 
other small birds get out of his way and let 
him alone. With this knowledge of the ani- 
mal we are not the least surprised that the 
sparrows introduced at Christchurch, New 
Zealand, have spread abroad in the neighbor- 
hood, and are now to be seen in larg: 
bers. 

Admitting the intrusive and domineering 
character of the sparrow, there 
side to the question, which in fairness ought 
not to be forgotten. 
whole, 
say &@ companion. 
useful than 
snow covers the fields and 
put to his shifts, and deserves our compas- 
sion. Itis a small duty incumbent on every 
one to throw out any waste food which will 
keep him alive at such an inclement season. 
This is a duty that we at least have always a 
pleasure in fulfilling; and are rewarded by 
the pleasure of seeing innocent creatures 
made happy. In France, have been 
shocked by the scandalous manner in which 
sparrows and other small birds are recklessly 
destroyed; and for which cruelty that coun- 
try is suffering, in many respects, from a pest 
of insects. Outrages of this kind on Nature 
never passed unavenged. 
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is another 
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[Chambers’s Journal. 





Floreston Cologne 


A New & Fashionable Perfume, Fragrant, Refreshinz, Lasting. 
Sold by dealersin Drugs & Fancy Goods. Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 


INGER TONIC 


» Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and man 
st medicines known are combined in Par- 
KER’S GINGER Tonic, intoa medicine of such va-J 
i wers,as to make it the ‘greatest 
Liver Regulator and the 
Best Health &Strength Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
Sleeplessness, oe all diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 

emember!' This Tontc is the Best Family} 
fedicine ever made, and is entirely different from$ 
Bitters, Ginger Preparations, and other Tonics, as] 
it never intoxicates but cures drunkenness, Noned 
enuine without signature of Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 


Parker's hair Balsam = 
PR IN TUNG 


RENSES, TYPES and Ma- 
O. Woods & Got dy ‘Federale. Boston, Mass. 
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This cut represents 














one of our new calico 
dresses which we sel] 
cut trimmings 
to 


In this way 


with 
complete, ready 
make up. 
they 


coset little, if any 


more, than to buy the 
material by the yard, 
suave expense of pat- 
tern, trouble of cutting, 
etc, and give latest and 
best styles. 

Also, other desirable 


styles of children's 
dresses, which we sel] 
in the same way, as 


4 well as ready-made. 
BOYS’ © LOTHING. Mois ee, ane CHIL- 
DREN st ITS AND se IAKS, 
RABIE s’ ot TFI'1 


Catalorues rail d. Mail orders oethetind, 


BEST & 60, vet. i9th & 20th “a 


$66 


a week ip your own town. 


Terme and $6 outfit 
free. 


Address H. HaLLert & Co., Portland, Me. 





XX COT (not painted, White Duck) #2. 





a 


2! 


Bolster, $ 


WEIGHT i2 18s. 





MEAS Wy CUB. FT 

partook bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. etter than a hammock, as it fita the body 
as | my and lies straight. Folded or opened 
instantly. Relf-fastening. It is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottayes, camp-meetings, aportamen, 
eta Good for the lawn, jiazza, or *‘ coolest place in 
the house. Sple ndid f« vr invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C.0.D. For 50 cts. extra, 
wi ith onder, I will ‘prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Missisnlp) pi River and North of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. or 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and lows. Send for circulars. i 
H, W. Lapp, Boston ; 207 Canal St., 
N.Y. and $4 Market St., Chicago 


CTTW REY ” 


ASTHMA REMEDY 


The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
package. Sample package and tes- 
timonials free. Address 


~ um I8 —_————— Chemist, Cleveland,@ 


Makes a 


108 Fulton St.. 
; 927 Arch St., 


Phila. ; 








BR OOKLYN N 


Burt's Shoes, 


SEND TO” 

E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logne and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail orex- 
press. All orders will 
receiye prompt 
attention. 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


The McGomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 


them. 
F. EDWARDS, 
166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 
ment of BOOTS and SHOES. 
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HARDENBERGH & CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, L SHADES SQUINS, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


1807. 


CORNICES, 





Establishe d 74 y ears. 





“ADV ERT R TISE) ME NTS 


for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair. 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT. 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, ” 
1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur- 
laps, and delivered to any Rail- j 
road Depot or Steamboat Landing 
for 2% centa extra. 


BROOKLYN 
Furniture Co 


569 to571 Fulton St 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Tiustrated price- 
list of Furniture 

mailed free. 


OVINGTON BROS, 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton Street and 110 
Clark street, Brooklyn, and 146 State 
Street, Chicago. 
SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 

DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, SOUP SETS, FISH 
SETS, FRUIT SETS, etc., etc., from all the best 
European Manufacturers. 

TABLE GLASSWARE, both foreign and domestic. 

ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 

DECORATIVE PORCELAIN from Paris, Dresden, 
Berliu and the Worcester Royal and Crown Derby 
Factories, al] our own personal selection. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS 
IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BUT TER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County. 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or form. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 


HAMS. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 


Aud a general assortment of 
FINE 


FAMILY GROCERIES, 
J. THOMPSON, 


Atlantic Avenue, cor. 
BROOKLYN 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.'s, Jewett’s and Farson’s make in 
great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
ALANSON CARTER 
530 Falton St.,Brooklyn, N. Y. 





121 Henry Street, 


Those answering an Advertisement wii 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating thut they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


1881. 


COW PERTHW AIT CO., 


WHOLES 


ALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408,410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suita, 
Oi Cloth, Window wunsanind Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


Geese Feathers, 


Pure Curled Hair Mattressea, Lire 


WWe are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designa, of al] kinds of 


Cabinet and Parior Work, which will be fully warranted. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 


Speci jal terms of Credit if desired. 


& 157 Chatham st., N.¥ 








oon fae 

ows 

Hand and foot power, 
ing bills. Any bo 
guaranteed. HO 


can manage it. 


TO PRIN 





Send 3 cent stamp for new 


ING. 
ro age pamphlet, entitled HOW 
RINT, illustrating ard 
} oR the world-renowned 
MODEL PRESS 


Business men are everywhere using it, thereby avigg all their print. 
Prices from $3 to f 75. fi 
gives all the particulars, Address the Manufacturers, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Every Press absolutely 
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RH. MACY & CO, 


14th St., Sixth Av. and 13th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS 
SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


DINNNER and CHAMBER SETS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, 
COMBINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PE- 
CULIARITY IN DECORATION, AND POPULAR- 
1TY IN PRICE. 

GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, 
AND PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES | 
OF POTTERY THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSE- 
WHERE. OUR 


China and Class 
STOCK IS THE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

We are now prepared to furnish 


ROWINC, ATHLETIC, AND 


“ACHTING 
YAC NG 
Outfits in any desizn required. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE 
UPON APPLICATION. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY. | 


Commission Merchants, 

Dry Goods, House Furnishings, Jewelry, Books 
and Stationery. Shading and matching of Colors ; 
Materials for all kinds of Fancy Work, and 

MERCHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
purchased and forwarded by mail or express. Send | 
for circular and references to 

196 Broadway, 


THE CHRISTTA N UNTO! NY. 


(DIAMONDS 


A SPECIAL 
FINEW ATCHES, Ric i JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROS., 


Only Store 171 BROADWAY, 
— 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


COR. 8th AVENUE AND 23d STREET. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


FOR MEN AND BOY3. 


ALPACA COATS, DUSTERS, 
WHITE VESTS, 
MIDDLESEX FLANNEL and CAS- 
SIMERE SUITS, 

DRESS SUITS, Etc. 


\ LARGE STOCK OF RELIABLE AND WELL- 
MADE GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
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20 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN | FINE SHIRT MAKING. 


6. W. & E. BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS and 
MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


1269 Broadway, 336 Fulton St., 
New York, Brooktyn. 


1268 Broapway, N. Y., May, 1881. 

In announcing the opening of our New Store, as 
above, we desire to call attention to our Choice and 
Varied Stock, suitable for Men's Wear. 

Our efforts will be directed to obtaining the Latest 
Novelties, our aim being to keep only the Best Goods 
to be found in first-class Establ ishmenta. 

After 20 years’ practical experience in Fine SHIRT- 
MAKING, we are ‘een > state that we can satis- 
fy the moat critica 

Sample Shirts peaks when desired, and satisfaction 
a in alle 


Sent Free. 


Our Spring and Summer Illustrated 


Catalogue. 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 
DRY COODS, 


BROADWAY and TENTH ST., N. ¥. 
Every Novelty in 

DRESS GOODS, SILKS, AND DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, Notions, 
Fancy Goods, Laces, heuttaade Shoes, etc., etc. 


Special care used in fitting orders by mail. 








THE TEN 


express on receipt of price, $10.00. 





P.O. Box 3648. 


RIDLEY’S | 
FASHION MAGAZINE 
SUMMER NO. 


NOW READY. 


LARGELY iLLUSTRATED 


And a Complete Catalogne with PRICES affixed to 
Each Item, and contains in general VALU A- 
BLE INFORMATION for those living at a 
distance from New York on the many 


New York City. 


perplexing questions of 


WHAT TO WEAR, 


AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


TO FAMILIES 


Sojourning out of town during the Summer months 
this Publication will be found an invaleable guide 
and assistance. It gives the Lowest New York 
Prices, and full information to aid Intelligent and 
Keonomical 


SHOPPING BY MAIL, 
MILLINERY GOODS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
DRY GOODS, DRESS SILKS, BOYS’ CLOTHING 
SUN UMBRELLAS, YANKEE NOTIONS, HO- 
SIERY, SHOES, UNDERWEAR, AND IN FACT 
EVERYTHING NEEDFUL FOR THE 


HOUSEHOLD, TOILET OR AMUSEMENT. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 





‘*4 most satisfactory timekeeper.” 


FARMER’S WATCH. 


Heavily Nickel-Plated upon German Silver; Bevel Crystal Face; Stem Winder and 
* Setter; Keeps Perfect Time; Made for Use. 
The Best Watch ever offered for the Money. 
Persons who cannot afford to buy a gold or silver watch and who dis- 
trust the cheap watches so freely advertised may buy a FARMER'S 
WATCH with absolute confidence in its value as a timekeeper. 


JOHN BIRCH & CoO. ’ 38 shia St. ’ New York. 


—{American Agriculturist. 


DOLLAR 


Sent by 
Every Watch warranted, 











THE 


OF 


DELIN 


in the World. 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. 


fifteen cents. 





SA, 60, @, G4, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


DITION 


THE 


EATOR 


for May, 1881, 


WAS 


141,500 COPIES. 


sex> This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 
BEST PASHION M4AG4A4ZINS 
Its Subscription Price is only One Dollar a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


Send for a Sample Copy, price 


E. BUTTERICK & a 


555 Broadway, 


ew York. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT 
Paris made Suits, Evening and Re- 
ception Dresses, Garments for Sea- 
side and Mountain, Carriage Wraps, 
Cloaks and Mantles; also, a select 
stock of their own manufacture in 
the most fashionable materials will 
be offered at greatly reduced prices, 
prior to taking the semi-annual in- 
ventory. French Pattern Suits and 
Sacques for Misses. New styles at 
equally low prices. 


Broadway & 19th St 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
WHITE, 
CHECK, 

and FANCIES. 


AISO, 


Best American and English Brussels, Mo- 
quette, Tapestry and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


At Extremely Low Prices for the 
balance of the Season, 


Broadway & 19th St. 


Take it to the Country with 
You. 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


for SUMMER, 138, 


IS OUT AND FOR SALE BY ALL 
NEWSDEALERS,. 
PRICE : 
15 Cents per Copy, or 50 Cents 
per Year, 


THE FASHION QUARTERLY 


IS INDORSED BY THE PRESS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AS 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
‘“‘SHOPPING GUIDE” EXTANT. 


Published by 


EHRICH BROS, 
Eighth Ave. and Twenty-fourth St., 


NEW YORE. 








IMPORTANT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The new Scholars’ Quarterly contains a Map of the Desert of the Wanderings which is worth having. 
expense especially for this Quarterly, was thrown aside on the return of Mr. Trumbull, the editor of the * 


A carefully drawn bird's-eye view map of this region, engraved at a large 
Sunday-school Times,” from his journey through that region, in order to have 


a new map prepared under his immediate supervision, embodying the results of the latest scholarship, and conformed to his own observations on the ground in question. This is a 


double-page map, printedin colors. It notes the route of the children of Israel so far as that is known. 


is a map which every scholar and teacher will find helpful in the study of the next half year’s lessons. 


The Scholar's Quarterly is published at the office of ‘‘ The Sunday-school Times.” 


It is wonderfully cheap for what it furnishes. 


It also gives a corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an enlarged scale. It 


The number for the third quarter of 1881 (July. 


August and September) will be ready about June 15th. Besides the valuable map already named, this number contains pictures of the Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh of the 


Exodus, recently photographed from original sculptures in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, Egypt. 
that has heretofore made it so popular. Price. 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


In addition to these attractions, the Quarterly will have the large variety of lesson matter 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for 


three or six months at the mae rate ; under 10 copies, three months, 7 cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows: For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; 
fur ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, a large 16-page weekly paper for teachers, will be sent for three months on trial for fifty cents. 





